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Administrative and Community Implications of Fee Charging 


Frederika Neumann 


The author is Director of Casework Services, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. 
Her paper was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


MosT OF THE PAPERS written about fee 
charging by social agencies have discussed 
the casework implications of this practice. 
This paper will be focused on the social 
climate that surrounds a fee program in 
a social agency or clinic and will try to 
clarify, from the point of view of the ad- 
ministration, some of the factors that 
have made for confusion or can help 
us in reaching decisions. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the social work 
field has the duality of our American cul- 
ture been so evident as in this matter of 
fees. Americans pride themselves on their 
generosity to others, but admire the spirit 
of independence and of standing on one’s 
own feet which fired the pioneers. “Self- 
maintenance” is the keynote, the objective 
of our social work endeavor, but the “help- 
ing process” is the means to that end. We 
want to give, but we want independence 
from being given to. We give millions of 
dollars to “charity,” but are swept by indig- 
nation at “chiselers” who defraud us of 
hundreds. I believe that in no country 
other than the United States has there 
existed the widespread phenomenon of 
private social agencies established and 
maintained by large and small personal 
contributions. 

There are, however, other aspects of our 
social climate which must be considered. 
Depression and war have changed the social 
scene; our knowledge of science, especially 
the psychological sciences, has expanded 
the kinds of help that individuals seek. 
Self-maintenance and the helping process 
are still the keynotes, but self-maintenance 
has been broadened to include mental 
health and personal equilibrium, and the 
helping process is as much geared to psy- 
chological insight as to concrete services. 


Our records now speak of applications by 
those wishing a service rather than referrals 
by others of those in need. We have thus 
subtly moved in the direction of that self- 
dependence on which we place so high a 
value. 

The demand for the services of social 
agencies far exceeds what can currently be 
given through organized sources. Financ- 
ing is only one factor here. This problem 
has broad implications for research and 
for the organization of the means of help- 
ing beyond the factor of financing. We do 
know, however, that the amount of giving 
and the range of contributors present a 
picture today very different from what they 
did in the recent past. 

Today there are proportionately many 
fewer large donors than there were when 
many social agencies were established. 
Large gifts often come now from aggregate 
sources: corporations, business firms, 
unions. This is not, of course, an entirely 
new picture; church groups, for example, 
including many small contributors, have 
been part of the contributing public for 
many years. But a shift in the concentra- 
tion of wealth, and a change in our social 
thinking which has both caused this shift 
and stems from it, have resulted in a pri- 
vate welfare dollar that has markedly 
shrunk in relation to expanding need and 
cost. This makes it necessary to look for 
new sources of support and to find new 
means of interpreting the need for support. 
Fees are the source of support that we shall 
examine here. 

Fees are set by an agency. For the pur- 
pose of this paper, an agency is defined 
as any social welfare organization set up to 
give help (exclusive of direct financial 
assistance), on a voluntary basis, to indi- 
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viduals and families, and not established 
by any public government body for its 
citizens. The responsibility of the agency 
in this process is lodged in the “administra- 
tion,” which consists of the director and 
those staff members directly responsible 
with him for management and program- 
ming. The administration cannot move 
in any direction without the support of 
the board of directors and of staff. Beyond 
this, the policy must be in line with other 
community thinking—through the board 
with the community financial body (chest, 
council, federation) and through the staff 
with the clients. Let us examine the atti- 
tudes the administration encounters in, 
and the responsibilities it has to, all these 
areas. 


Attitudes of Board and Staff 


Discussions on fees have given much 
attention to the attitudes of members of 
the staff. The wish to give help has re- 
ceived much notice as motivating the social 
worker’s choice of a profession; the nega- 
tive effect this attitude is supposed to have 
on acceptance of a fee program is well 
recognized. But boards of directors on the 
whole have been equally slow to accept 
a fee policy. Their responsibility makes 
mandatory a thorough evaluation of all 
aspects of a problem, but their motiva- 
tions for accepting service on a board and 
their ability to discharge this responsibility 
are equally subject to the pull of conscious 
and unconscious pressures. 

Being a board member involves accept- 
ance of demanding responsibilities, and in 
carrying these out much time, thought, 
and energy are expended. The reward 
comes from the satisfaction of being able 
to regard oneself as a trustee of a philan- 
thropic enterprise, to help make it possible 
for needed work to be done. Among the 
less concrete responsibilities of a board 
member is the interpretation of the com- 
munity need that his agency is set up to 
meet. Directly or indirectly, board mem- 
bers are involved in getting funds from 
others through interpreting the worth-while 
needs that must be met. If an agency 
should decide to charge a fee for its service, 
a shift is inevitable both in how board 
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members regard themselves and in how 
they think the community will regard them, 
The fact that, by and large, the fees meet 
only a small part of any agency’s budget 
does not eliminate the necessity for this 
emotional realignment. 

Another aspect of this question may con. 
tribute toward ambivalence about fees, 
When an agency moves in the direction of 
getting financial sustenance from fees, it 
underlines the professional nature of its 
service. In a subtle way this may be felt 
by some board members as a lessening of 
their authority and competence, since it 
may widen the professional distance be 
tween board and staff. On the other hand, 
it may heighten the feeling of status and 
increase the pride some members have in 
backing such a professional group. This 
may be especially true for new board 
members. 

These motivations seem to explain some 
of the reasons why boards of directors have 
been as slow as staff to adopt fees when 
they are first suggested by the administra. 
tion. Once they have moved in the direc. 
tion of fees, however, board members may 
create a different problem. The “business” 
of fees may catch their imagination, espe- 
cially since it calls for the kind of talent 
and understanding that so many of them 
possess. It calls directly on their skill, and 
this has great positive value. Through 
recommendations stemming from their own 
experiences they can help to set up an 
efficient and realistic system of fee charging. 
They can bring to this area of agency 
practice a kind of knowledge not always 
possessed by the staff. In this way, the 
co-operative relationship that ideally should 
exist between board and professional staf 
may be better realized. There are, how- 
ever, possible dangers. Having once ac 
cepted the validity of a fee program, the 
board may wish to move ahead more 
quickly and in a more businesslike way 
than the staff is able to accept. To make 
this relationship genuinely co-operative 
and useful, there must be conviction on 
each side of working toward a common 
goal—the goal of providing needed service 
to the maximum number of applicants— 
and a respect for each other’s competence 
and goodwill. 
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The administration, on its part, must 
guard against overidentification with what- 
ever group is ready to move more quickly 
than the other and must equally guard 
against playing an overprotective role with 
the group wishing to move slowly. The 
administration must, however, recognize 
that time is an important factor in accept- 
ing any new program; the board must be 
allowed time to shift emotional attitudes 
and to catch up with the logic of the situa- 
tion. The necessity for this has been amply 
illustrated in both board and staff atti- 
tudes in all agencies where fees have been 
established. In some agencies the boards 
have moved more slowly, and in others, the 
staffs. 

In establishing the range of fees the 
board can be of great assistance. Generally 
speaking, board members are more objec- 
tive and firmer in recommending realistic 
fees for clients in the higher brackets. 
Social workers, perhaps because they are 
so seldom in the higher brackets them- 
selves, approach this decision more timidly. 
The board may be more wavering, how- 
ever, toward the question of whether such 
clients should receive agency service at 
all or whether they could be steered else- 
where. The staff, too, sometimes asks this 
question. We shall touch on it later, when 
we consider which clients social agencies 
should serve. 

On the whole, older staff members have 
moved more slowly into acceptance of fees 
than young staff members, who have often 
been indoctrinated with the concept of 
fees in a school of social work and, there- 
fore, accept it with no more and no less 
difficulty than other social work adminis- 
trative practices. We are aware, however, 
that we must reckon with emotional atti- 
tudes among all staff groups in regard to 
giving help, feelings about one’s compe- 
tence, displacement of one’s own feeling of 
financial stringency onto the client, feeling 
that one is too soft or too harsh, and so 
forth. There is, I believe, an underlying 
fear that we have not reckoned with enough 
—the staff’s usually hidden question about 
whether they are really competent to set 
a fee. This is probably not an issue in 
those agencies where problems of budget- 
ing are part of a worker’s job; but in most 
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agencies where fee paying is appropriate 
the workers are fairly far removed from 
problems of family or individual budgets. 
Their anxiety is, therefore, a realistic, not 
a neurotic, anxiety. It is important for 
administration to give staff members only 
those responsibilities they can legitimately 
carry, or to train them for further responsi- 
bilities. It would seem somewhat far- 
fetched and unwise to add to their pres- 
sures, which already encompass such a 
wide area, the burden of learning another 
technique that is not really essential. 


One Agency's Plan 


The clinic with which I am connected 
offers an illustration of this point. The 
administration, including the business office 


_ and a home economist, has set up a gradu- 


ated fee, scaled to income and size of 
family. ‘The needed data are supplied 
by the family on a form, and the fee can be 
set almost automatically. Any questions the 
patient raises about the amount, whether 
based on extraordinary expenses or wishes 
for special dispensation, are listened to 
and listed by the caseworker, who then 
passes them on to the business office for 
review and recommendation. The patient 
is told that the worker must consult the 
business office. In some instances, the 
patient is interviewed by the fee consultant, 
an especially qualified member of the 
business office. In any doubtful situations 
the borough supervisor, who is the pro- 
fessional head of an office, has the final 
decision. As in other team relationships 
in the clinic, the professional and business 
members genuinely share authority and 
understanding. 

This method of working relieves the 
social worker of such responsibility. His 
therapeutic relationship is not interfered 
with, nor is his therapeutic energy deflected 
into securing additional data. When a 
patient’s attitude toward a fee is relevant 
to a mutual decision on whether or not 
to enter into a situation, the worker’s role 
is clear because of his therapeutic responsi- 
bility. When realistic questions of budget 
and expenditures are involved, he is not 
competent to make decisions. 

When staff members are relieved by the 
administration of a responsibility they felt 
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uneasy about because they did not know 
how to carry it out, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that they reveal a much more relaxed 
and definitely accepting attitude toward 
fees. The administrative reasoning back 
of our special way of handling fees is that, 
having decided to set up a fee system be- 
cause it is accepted in our culture that 
one pays for a service when it is within 
one’s means, we must devise a workable 
system in which the setting and collection 
of the fee will conform to the realism of 
the scale. Our purpose is not to discipline 
the staff or to teach them how to set and 
collect fees. The workers’ responsibilities 
are placed where they belong, in assessing 
and handling the patients’ attitudes where 
such assessment is appropriate. There are 
routines and procedures relating to fees 
which must be carried out by the workers. 
It is important that the administration 
reduce these to the minimum necessary 
for efficiency, and, I may add, efficiency is 
achieved only if they are at a mini- 
mum. Mechanics are never popular with 
caseworkers. 

In this description of business methods 
and routines, I hope we shall not lose 
sight of the fact that the final responsi- 
bility for the fee is lodged with the pro- 
fessional staff—not with the worker, or 
even the supervisor, but with the head of 
the office. Naturally, his decisions are not 
made in isolation. The administration 
has been guided by two principles in the 
procedures outlined: first, over-all profes- 
sional responsibility is affirmed and, second, 
the staff is asked to take on only that part 
of the responsibility which it is trained 
to carry and which legitimately belongs 
to it. These two principles are basic, re- 
gardless of what fee procedures an agency 
may set up. These particular procedures 
have been outlined because of the princi- 
ples involved, with full realization of 
their possibly limited application to other 
agencies. 

In our agency, staff workers did not help 
to set up the scale; the skill required here 
is outside their area of competence. How- 


ever, the data on which it is based and 
the reasoning that went into each step 
were fully shared with the staff. Questions 
were encouraged. The staff had voiced 
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full agreement that the charging of fees 
was sound and should be based on ability 
to pay. Here, too, there had to be a rela. 
tionship of confidence between staff ang 
administration, a conviction that our ob. 
jectives are the same—that there was , 
mutually agreed upon interpretation of 
“ability to pay,” and that the fee scale 
was sound from a budgetary standpoint. 


The Client's Viewpoint 


It seems unlikely that fees as such have 
substantially changed the character of the 
client group. In the past we have said 
that only if we charge fees can we attract 
a representative segment of that part of 
the population which can use our services, 
and not just an underprivileged group. 
Naturally, the clients of adoption agencies 
never belonged to this group, and in child 
guidance agencies such weighting was never 
true. From the beginning, child guidance 
agencies were set up to serve, and did 
attract, a fairly representative income san- 
ple. Family agencies have seen a shift in 
income groups coming to them for help, 
as a result of their change from giving 
financial assistance to counseling. What 
has actually changed the client group has 
been, as suggested earlier, a greater aware- 
ness among all population groups of the 
problems for which help is needed and 
available, and an increasing professional- 
ization of our services. 

Although fees in themselves do not at- 
tract clients from the comfortable income 
group, they do provide a more dignified 
and fair way of working with these clients 
on payment for services. Permitting a 
donation instead of a fixed fee, or, as 
some adoption agencies have done in the 
past, asking for a contribution, usually of 
an unspecified amount, is difficult to justify. 
The agency is put in the position of beg- 
ging for payment for an individual service, 
and the client must struggle with himself, 
not necessarily about what he can afford 
or what the service is worth, but about his 
extraneous emotional attitudes. No other 
profession places itself or clients in such 
a position. 

Clients’ attitudes toward fees show the 
same reasonableness and the same ambiva- 
lence that mark the attitudes of board and 
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staff. It is always a surprise to an agency 
that, generally speaking, clients accept fees 
as a matter of course. This is not to say 
that individual resistances are not en- 
countered. Unconscious social attitudes 
also play their part. While an easy gen- 
eralization is not possible, it seems fair 
to say that a large part of the population 
dislikes paying doctor and dentist bills, 
although a well developed sense of duty 
makes most people discharge such obliga- 
tions promptly. Perhaps because these 
pills are equated with trouble and pain, 
rather than with the alleviation of these 
discomforts, they seem, somehow, an affront. 
Clinic and agency fees suffer from this 
association. 

Long-standing community attitudes also 
play a part. For many years the services 
social agencies offer have been free, even 
when they were extended beyond the fi- 
nancially needy group. Perhaps the fact 
that in the past so many clients came to 
agencies and clinics on referral from out- 
side sources played a part in creating this 
attitude. The increase in self-referrals 
undoubtedly reflects the client’s generally 
ready acceptance of fees. Although an 
agency may have to accept a certain amount 
of hostility from those clients who say, “We 
gave money to the chest,” this attitude 
seems to be encountered only sporadically; 
and it is obvious that such hostility is 
usually a cover for some kind of emotional 
resistance. These considerations are, of 
course, predicated on a fair fee scale. 

Adoption agencies—which offer a con- 
crete service and, moreover, one in which 
payment for service can be substituted for 
the hospital and doctor bills usually in- 
curred when a child is born—have a logi- 
cal approach to the client in regard to 
fees. This is not to say that ambivalent 
attitudes are not encountered here also. 
There is an additional resistance to meet 
when a fee is charged for service and no 
child is placed with the applicant. In a 
clinic or counseling agency, the service 
asked for and given may be painful, but 
it is nevertheless given. It is usually harder 
for agencies giving a concrete service that 
includes its casework implementation to 
have an inclusive fee accepted. For ex- 
ample, a placement service has a logical 


approach to charging for board; it is more 
difficult to interpret a fee for the enabling 
services that surround boarding care. A 
single service, such as family or vocational 
counseling, or child guidance, has less 
difficulty. 

The various attitudes toward money and 
the myriad emotions covered by resistance 
to, or too ready acceptance of, fees will 
not be enlarged on here. They belong to 
a discussion of casework, not of adminis- 
tration. One more point should be 
emphasized in this brief discussion of the 
client. There must be real conviction on 
the part of the agency that the fee is 
sound, and the attitude toward the client 
must be one of firmness and directness. 
There must be no bargaining or hedging. 
A reduced fee should never be allowed 
with the proviso, ‘““When you feel you are 
getting help, maybe you will pay the regu- 
lar fee.” Unrealistic pressures from the 
client should never modify the fee. If an 
agency’s practice includes checking of in- 
come, the client should know this ahead 
of time. Routine procedures are a pro- 
tection; firmness and directness provide 
security, both for staff and for client. 

Both professional thinking and the logic 
of events have made us move ahead of the 
once current practice of setting a fee, 
often a token one, “for casework reasons.” 
Although paying a fee does have therapeu- 
tic implications, often implications funda- 
mental for treatment, these usually have 
meaning only after an agency has estab- 
lished a fee program. Clients on relief 
or living on marginal incomes and who 
are not charged a fee have the same involve- 
ment in a relationship or in a service as 
a fee-paying client. A good caseworker 
uses whatever means are applicable to a 
particular situation to involve a client in 
service or to handle defenses and resist- 
ances. When an agency charges fees and 
a client’s income falls within the range of 
the fee-paying group, the fee may well be 
the instrument by which emotional atti- 
tudes are clarified. But our whole ap- 
proach to the problem and our procedures 
are different and much less confused when 
a fee program is instituted because our 
social mores warrant it and a definite scale, 
predicated on ability to pay, is set up. 
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Financial Considerations 

So much for professional thinking. The 
logic of events indicates that agencies need 
money. The discussion thus far demon- 
strates that our motivations are not anti- 
thetic but reinforce each other. The “pay 
when you can” culture, the scaling of fees 
to income, and professionally oriented busi- 
ness methods of fee determination and 
collection make sizable income for agencies 
from fees possible. It is also becoming a 
necessity; we must face the incontrovert- 
ible fact that, throughout the country, 
less money is being made available to 
chests. The objective of extending serv- 
ice to a maximum number of clients has 
a different meaning now than it had some 
years ago. At one time we hoped that 
expanded income from fees would make 
possible additions to personnel paid for 
by chest allocation. Now that money from 
chests has not kept pace with the rising 
costs of running an agency, fees may be 
one way of safeguarding an agency from 
otherwise reduced services. We may even 
ask ourselves whether fees are not prolong- 
ing the life of private agencies. What 
would be the future of private agencies 
without fees? 

What are the chest and community at- 
titudes that the administration, in its con- 
sideration of fee charging, must face? We 
are thinking now both of funds and federa- 
tions and of the contributor and the 
broader community group of which the 
chest is the organized expression. We 
must be aware, also, that some agencies are 
financed through funds raised independ- 
ently. A question has arisen as to the ad- 
visability of private funds being given, for 
additional enabling services, to voluntary 
private agencies serving mainly a fee cli- 
entele, while public agencies serve, from 
tax funds, those clients not able to pay 
or paying only a nominal amount. We 
know that for some time to come, this 
would mean insufficient services to meet 
all needs, since public allotments are usu- 
ally no more adequate than private ones. 
But the problem remains as to who can 
be expected to carry the burden of the free 
or minimal paying case. Logic points in 
the direction of tax-supported agencies; 
our long-standing social attitudes and our 
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often unhappy experience with Public 
agencies make us reluctant to accept this 
direction. 

At the other extreme is the question 
of how high an income level a Privately 
supported social agency should serve, 5 
far, I believe, most social agencies anq 
clinics have only a small number of clients 
who can pay the full cost of service. Should 
an effort be made to attract more? This 
question is affected by the nature of the 
service offered. For example, in adoption 
or placement, usually only an organized 
agency can offer the proper professional 
service; wealth, therefore, is no bar to 
acceptance as a client, and this factor 
should be considered in setting the upper 
range of fees. In family casework and 
child guidance this is only partly true; 
there are competent private individuals 
who can help. Unless, however, we con. 
sider agencies and clinics to consist of a 
group of individual practitioners held to 
gether only by an enabling administration 
(something which we do not believe, con- 
sidering instead that they are an aggregate 
of services that provide help), the boundary 
line between who should or should not 
be a client when there is a comfortable 
income becomes an individual matter. In 
some instances, the co-operative or team 
services of an agency are most needed; in 
other instances, private individual sources 
can supply the help. It seems unwise to 
have a rigid ceiling on income but impor- 
tant to have a realistic fee scale. 

The unorganized public, on the whole, 
has an affirmative attitude toward fee 
charging. Donors are more ready to give 
when they know that those clients pay who 
can do so. Adoption agencies, in particu 
lar, and clinics, which are allied to medical 
services, can make a much sounder appeal 
to the public when they can point to the 
fact that fees are charged. This is one 
reason chests have encouraged agencies to 
charge fees and, in addition, have urged 
the establishment of an equitable fee struc 
ture. For example, the so-called character 
building agencies have charged only mini 
mal fees in order, they have said, to et 
courage use of their services, although 
they give more and more service to middle 
income families. More realistic fees not 
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only make fund raising easier, but provide 
for a fairer proportional distribution of 
costs among the population, and make 
the welfare dollar go farther. The family 
service, child guidance, and adoption 
agencies have led other agencies in the 
adoption of a sounder fee structure. 

A fee program is also a way of giving 
clients a more nearly adequate idea of the 
cost of a service by making it possible to 
explain to them what the fee covers and 
to what degree it actually covers the cost 
of the service. Fee-paying clients are also 
a contributor group and, far from decreas- 
ing their contributions, a fee, if well in- 
terpreted, may result in increasing contri- 
butions. Furthermore, it is well to realize 
that the middle and higher income groups 
include articulate members of the com- 
munity and are therefore in a position to 
bring pressure on chests and funds for con- 
tinuing and increased services. It is desira- 
ble for an agency to build up a group of 
people who, on the basis of their own expe- 
riences, convictions, and financial contribu- 
tions, will support its services. Hospitals 
have benefited from such vocal backing. 

There is no doubt that the professional, 
the client, and the lay groups have been 
able to move far in this matter of fee 
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charging because of the progressive pro- 
fessionalization and qualitative improve- 
ment of the services offered. We can take 
pride in this and let it challenge us to 
achieve greater improvement and to do 
everything possible to bring about an ex- 
pansion rather than a shrinkage of services. 
Viewing the social welfare picture in 
the United States, from the vantage point 
of 1952, we feel safe in saying that the 
desirability of fee charging for social serv- 
ices for the income group that is able to 
pay is hardly any longer debatable. What 
is debatable is how to introduce it, how 
much to charge, how to administer it, 
and how to interpret it to the community. 
This paper does not attempt to answer 
these questions but has tried, by outlining 
some of the attitudes that surround the 
subject, to help agencies find answers. 
Since community backing, organized and 
unorganized, is so vital for our agencies’ 
existence, it behooves us to reach some 
consistency in this aspect of our work, as 
we have done in other professional areas. 
We do not want uniformity in application; 
different types of agencies need different 
types of programs. But consistency in 
philosophy would be desirable and in this 
regard we can learn from each other. 


Adoption for Older Children 
Helen W. Hallinan 


The author is Supervisor of the Adoption Department, The Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent 
Children, New York, N. Y. 


ALTHOUGH THE ADOPTION DEPARTMENT of 
The Catholic Home Bureau has done con- 
siderable pioneering in the field of early 
placements of infants, its work has not 
been confined to the placement of young 
babies. It has placed children at ten days 
and at ten years of age, and is convinced 
that any child who can take on adoptive 
parents should be given the opportunity 
and that it is the agency’s responsibility to 
find suitable parents for him. 

The number of children available for 
adoption is considerably smaller than the 
number of couples wishing to adopt. The 
taté of infertility among married couples 


apparently far exceeds the number of chil- 
dren who are surrendered by their parents. 
Of the children who are referred to adop- 
tion agencies, the majority are infants, 
which may indicate that unmarried mothers 
are getting more help earlier in working 
out sound plans for themselves and their 
babies. Those adoption agencies, however, 
whose programs include the placement of 
older children are faced with the problem 
of finding homes for children who did not, 
for one reason or another, become adopta- 
ble as infants. It is impossible to say how 
large a group this is. Newspaper articles 
have cited figures ranging from 10,000 to 
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100,000 such children in the United States, 
but the lower figure is probably much 
closer to the actual number. 

The problem would seem to be twofold: 
locating older children who need adoption, 
and finding suitable adoptive parents. We 
do not know how many older children who 
are possibly available for adoption may 
now be in institutions or agency foster 
homes. As a result of insufficient staff, 
many children who may have been unvisited 
by their parents for years and for whom 
surrenders or releases perhaps could be 
obtained may be overlooked. They come 
strikingly to our attention when serious 
problems develop, perhaps at adolescence 
when there is no possibility of adoptive 
placement. These children are constant 
reminders to us of the need for staffs to 
be alert to the presence of potentially 
adoptable children in their case loads so 
that permanent plans can be worked out 
for them whenever this is possible. 

The second problem, that of finding 
adoptive parents for older children, is no 
less difficult. Most adoptive couples, 
regardless of their own ages, come to an 
agency with requests for infants. Adoption 
agencies set up age requirements for appli- 
cants which differ among agencies but 
which, in general, follow the principle 
that infants should be placed with young 
couples. Older couples can be considered 
for older children provided they have the 
flexibility and resiliency needed to take care 
of healthy, active youngsters. In The Cath- 
olic Home Bureau the upper age limit is set 
at 40 for the woman and 45 for the man, 
although in some unusual situations we 
may raise this slightly for adoption of 
a child between 5 and 10 years of age. 


Selection of Adoptive Parents 


How are adoptive homes selected? 
What criteria do adoption agencies apply 
in choosing parents? All adoption agencies 
have a responsibility to select those couples 
who seem to have the most to offer. Criteria 
are set up for study of adoptive applicants, 
to help us evaluate the type of people they 
are; the quality of their marital relation- 
ship; how they get along with their 
relatives and friends; how the man func- 
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tions on his job; the reason for childlessnesg- 
their adjustment to sterility and, closely 
related to that, their ability fully to accept 
a child born to another man and woman, 
In order to know a couple well enough to 
feel secure about entrusting a child to 
them, the caseworkers must be highly 
skilled, well-trained people, mature in their 
judgment and diagnostic in their thinking, 
Only with that kind of skilled staff, able 
to apply appropriate criteria, can an agency 
properly safeguard the rights of children, 

These criteria apply to all adoptive 
applicants, whether they are considerin 
adopting an infant or an older child, but 
for those who are interested in an older 
child there may be a somewhat different 
emphasis. In addition, some of the prob- 
lems related to children, which can be 
discussed only hypothetically where an 
infant is involved, assume different pro- 
portions when an older child is being 
considered. ‘The older child is not a child 
who may at some future date have temper 
tantrums, lie, steal, or masturbate; he is 
not a child who may later ask certain ques- 
tions about his background, his own 
parents, or his adoptive status. This is 
a child who is probably actively engaged 
in some or all of these forms of behavior 
and whose problems will have to be ac. 
cepted, understood, and immediately 
faced. 

Compared to the number of people who 
are interested in adopting infants, only a 
few request older children. Of those who 
ask for an older child, some will be elimi- 
nated by our need to be selective in the 
interests of the children. In addition, 
when homes for older children are finally 
approved, we frequently find that although 
they are good homes they would not meet 
the needs of the particular older children 
currently available for adoption. I do not 
wish to paint too black a picture, since 
agencies have been able to place many 
older children, but I do want to point up 
the serious difficulties involved and to stress 
the importance of planning toward adop 
tion as early as possible. A child is clas 
sified as an “older child” at the age of 2 
and it is sometimes hard for agencies to 
find homes for babies over six months 


of age. 
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Adoption for Older Children 


In the past five years, our agency has 
laced successfully in adoptive homes many 
children between the ages of 2 and 10. 
Roughly one-third of all our placements 
have been in this age group. We have, 
in the process of effecting these placements, 
evolved some techniques which we feel are 
helpful both to the child and to the 
prospective parents and which contain 
safeguards for both. 


Techniques Used in Process of Placing the 


Older Child 


We believe that the child’s best interests 
are served by preparing him for placement 
after the adoptive parents have seen him 
and have made a sound decision as to 
whether or not this is the child for them. 
Harmful and far-reaching effects on a child’s 
security may result from an unfavorable 
meeting with adoptive parents and the sub- 
sequent rejection of him. No matter how 
much careful planning has been done, there 
are always couples and children who just 
“don’t click.” Then, too, some couples 
are able to disguise their basic rejection of 
parenthood so skilfully throughout a home 
study that it does not become apparent 
to the worker until the couple see the 
child. It may be only then that the reality 
of the actual child begins to break down 
the defenses so carefully built up through 
the years. If the child is not aware that 
he is being viewed he is at least spared 
the trauma of rejection. 

Prior to their seeing the child the agency 
has selected, the adoptive couple have been 
given an opportunity to hear about him. 
They have been given pertinent background 
information about him and a clear picture 
of the child himself, his health history, 
personality, habits, capacities, and experi- 
ences. When, after careful and thoughtful 
consideration, they decide they want to 
move further in the adoption process, 
arrangements are made for them to see 
him. 

The first meeting of a child and his 
adoptive parents is the crucial point in 
the total process. The child toward whom 
this whole study has been leading has 
now become a reality. If the couple's con- 
flicts around their own childlessness have 
not been resolved, this may well be a 
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danger point for them, since this child— 
whether an infant or older—is the living 
embodiment of the child they could not 
have but whom another man and woman 
did have. 


A meeting in a park was arranged for 3-year-old 
Susan and Mr. and Mrs. L. Susan, in every way, met 
the physical and intellectual requirements set by 
the couple. It was immediately apparent to the 
worker that the couple were beginning to withdraw 
emotionally from the situation. They looked 
frightened and upset and began to verbalize their 
dissatisfaction with Susan, remarking on her “broad 
forehead and indistinct speech.” Actually, Susan’s 
forehead was of normal proportions and she spoke 
very plainly for a child her age. In a later inter- 
view with the worker, all their pent-up feelings 
about not being able to have a child of their own 
came to the surface. It became clear that the 
couple had never accepted their sterility and no 
child not actually born to them would ever satisfy 
them. 


It is hardly possible to overstress the 
importance of knowing adoptive applicants 
well in order that their reactions may 
be understood and correctly interpreted. 
A more diagnostic intake study of Mr. and 
Mrs. L, clearly focused on the problem 
of infertility, would have saved the agency 
much valuable time and would have saved 
the couple considerable later heartache. 

Where the prospective parents first see 
the child depends on many factors, such 
as the child’s interests, age, and previous 
experience, and even such reality factors 
as weather and time of the year. Although 
the zoo lends itself easily and naturally to 
a meeting of this kind, some of our adoptive 
parents have had their first glimpse of their 
child in a restaurant or at a picnic in a 
park. The planning that goes into this 
would at times tax the ingenuity of a 
professional stage manager. 


Peter was referred to the Adoption Department 
of the agency when he was 8 years old. He had 
had two foster home placements, each lasting four 
years. We had little information about the first 
placement, when Peter was under the care of an- 
other agency. The second home had some positives 
but also many negatives. There was considerable 
competition between Peter and the foster parents’ 
own children, which Peter handled by conforming 
faithfully to the family’s rigid standards. The 
previous two years had been marked by the pe- 
riodic illnesses of the foster father, whose death 
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created the need for Peter’s removal. It was at this 
time, too, that certain legal impediments in his 
natural mother’s situation were clarified and Peter 
became available for adoption. 


Since it was felt that it would be very 
difficult for the youngster to take on new 
foster parents at this point, he was sent 
to a small institution on a study basis. He 
remained there a year before his emotional 
problems were sufficiently reduced for him 
to be ready for adoption. During this 
year the adoption worker saw him on an 
average of three times a month and con- 
sulted with the agency psychiatrist 
periodically. 


When Mr. and Mrs. M, the adoptive couple se- 
lected for Peter, had heard about him and indicated 
their interest in seeing him, arrangements were 
made for a meeting at the zoo. Peter was there 
with his worker, and the couple had many opportu- 
nities to observe him without the little boy’s knowl- 
edge. According to pre-arranged plans, Mr. and 
Mrs. M approached the worker, greeting her as an 
old friend, and were introduced to Peter. Peter 
showed a mild interest in them and quite matter- 
of-factly included them in the fun. When it was 
time to go, Mr. and Mrs. M told Peter they had 
enjoyed themselves so much they would like to 
take him and the worker to lunch soon. Peter 
agreed and a date was set to meet in a restaurant 
known to Peter and which he himself had selected. 

At the second meeting Peter seemed pleased to 
see Mr. and Mrs. M and entered easily into con- 
versation with them. However, after lunch he be- 
came rather quiet and when Mr. M suggested a 
trip to the museum (Peter having mentioned this 
earlier himself), Peter rejected the idea and asked 
to be taken to a movie. 

Before separating that day, the M’s invited Peter 
to their home to spend the following Sunday. On 
Friday the worker, in an interview with Peter, 
introduced the subject of adoption, explaining it 
in terms he could understand. She went on to say 
that although he had accidentally met the M’s, 
who were friends of hers, she would have arranged 
for him to meet them in any case. She explained 
that they had asked her to find a little boy for 
them who could be their child and she had imme- 
diately thought of Peter. She told Peter how much 
they liked him and wanted him to live with them. 
She pointed out, however, that he would not have 
to do this unless he liked the M’s and wanted to 
be their little boy. Peter made no comment but 
began to read a comic book. 

The worker picked him up at the institution on 
Sunday, but because of a railroad strike it was 
necessary to travel to the city by taxicab. Although 
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Peter had ridden in taxis many times without difj. 
culty, this time he became very car-sick and was 
feeling miserably ill when he arrived at the My 
home. He soon recovered, however, and seemed 
to enjoy himself. When the M’s asked if he coulq 
spend the night with them in view of the railroad 
strike, he agreed eagerly. Because of the transpor. 
tation problem Peter remained an additional da 
and seemed very quiet and thoughtful when Mrs, 
M brought him to the agency for the return trip 
to the institution. She had previously telephoned 
to tell the worker that they had asked Peter to 
remain with them always. Peter had thought this 
over and had agreed that he would live with them 
week-ends only and return to the ii.stitution during 
the week. He had been told by the M’s that they 
wanted him to live with them all the time since 
they were fond of him and wouit miss him too 
much during the week. 


The participation of the child in the 
placement process is not only important 
but essential if the placement is to be 
successful. Adoption workers all know 
how actively even a 3-month-old infant 
participates in a showing, seeming to know 
intuitively that this strange couple who 
are looking at him or holding him are 
making some kind of decision about him. 
We have seen a baby, who whimpered and 
protested when shown to one couple, 
gurgle happily at another couple, seeming 
to exert himself to make a good impression. 

The older a child is, the more actively 
and knowingly does he participate in what 
is happening to him. Although the agency 
makes the initial selection of the family 
for him, it is the child who makes the 
decision about the selection. At what 
point in the process the child is told about 
the actual adoption plan depends on the 
movement already made in the relation- 
ship between himself and the prospective 
parents. Proper timing is extremely im- 
portant. Adoptive parents are usually 
anxious at this point and eager to move 
quickly. The worker needs constantly to 
support them during this difficult waiting 
period and to give frequent interpretations 
of the youngster’s reactions and the need 
to go slowly now in order to create a better 
situation later. 

Peter’s worker felt sure about the M's 
and Peter, but also knew that Peter would, 
because of his previous experiences with 
parents, move slowly and carefully into 
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any kind of permanent relationship. She 
knew he would try to postpone a decision 
as long as possible in order to continue 
with a situation that was in some ways 
comfortable for him. He needed help in 
facing some of the realities of his life. 

Upon their return to the institution, 
Peter’s worker had the following interview 
with him: 

The worker asked Peter if he had enjoyed the last 
couple of days. He said that he had and spon- 
taneously commented that Mr. and Mrs. M had 
kissed him before he went to bed at night and had 
tucked him in. He looked at the worker and said 
“You don’t know how wonderful that is.” He 
hesitated and thn said that the M’s wanted him 
to come back to stay. Then he said, “Let’s change 
the subject.” The worker said, “Let’s not change 
the subject. Don’t you think we had better talk 
about it?” Peter said he thought he would be very 
lonely and would miss the other children in the 
institution. The worker agreed that he might at 


‘first miss the other children but added that as far 


as being lonely was concerned, it must be kind of 
nice to have somebody to take care of you and tuck 
you in bed at night. Peter began to talk a good 
deal about the kind of food he had had and seemed 
impressed that Mrs. M had remembered some of 
the foods he especially liked. The worker com- 
mented that mommies and daddies try to give their 
children the foods they want. Peter looked thought- 
ful and then said he would like to visit the M’s 
every week-end. He was told that this would not 
be possible. 

He then quickly changed the subject and won- 
dered if the worker had brought any comic books 
for him. She told him she had but that she did 
not want him to look at them right now, that she 
wanted to talk with him a bit. She then sat in a 
small chair in the nursery and Peter sat in the big 
one so that they were pretty much on an even level. 
He looked distressed and then said he knew he had 
to make up his mind about going to the M’s. The 
worker asked if he wanted to go and he said he 
couldn’t decide. He sometimes thought of all the 
bad things and he would then think of all the 
good ones and he just could not make up his mind. 
She said she knew it was awfully hard for a little 
boy to make up his mind alone. She did not think 
he should have to do that—wouldn’t he let her help 
him? He got very frightened and said no, he 
would not want her to make up his mind for him. 

The worker then suggested that perhaps if they 
went over the good and bad things together maybe 
it might help. They could start with the bad 
things. Peter said that first of all he did not want 
to go to a different school—it would be all right 
if he could go to the M’s in June. They discussed 
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the pros and cons of his going in June but it 
seemed to have very little meaning for him. He 
then said that if he went to live with the M’s he 
would not be seeing the worker. She reminded him 
that she had told him once before she would be 
with him no matter what happened to him and, 
as a matter of fact, it would be easier for her to 
see him when he was in the city. He then talked 
about boys being unfriendly and about his being 
a “little shot” with the boys in the M’s neighborhood 
whereas he was a “big shot” now in the institution. 
They talked a bit about that and then she reminded 
him that a long time ago they had talked about his 
eventually leaving the institution, and he had said 
he did not want to go. She had told him then 
that some day he would have to leave but if he 
went to another home she would make sure that he 
would like the people before he went there and 
he would get to know them. Peter nodded his 
head. 

The worker went on to say that Peter had gotten 
to know the M’s quite well; possibly he knew them 
even better than he knew her. What was it he 
didn’t like about them? His voice went into a 
much higher key and he said, “Oh, nothing about 
the M’s; I like them, I like their home, and I like 
everything about them.” She asked, “Why don't 
you want to make up your mind, Peter?” and he 
answered, “Just give me another week. Can’t you 
come up to see me again?” The worker agreed to 
this and told him which day she would come. 
Then she said, “Suppose you had to make up your 
mind today, Peter—the answer would be yes, 
wouldn’t it?” He said the answer would be yes, 
and he started to cry. She picked him up in her 
arms as if he were a baby and he permitted her to 
do this. She wiped his eyes and said she had not 
meant to make him cry; she knew it was awfully 
hard for him, and she would see him next week. 
She then gave him a candy bar and let him have 
his comic books. He seemed much happier because 
he could make up his mind next week. 


This was a painful interview for Peter 
but one in which movement and growth 
are evident. The worker recognized the 
enormity of the decision Peter had to 
make and respected his right and his ability 
to make this decision. Through her case- 
work understanding of the situation she 
was able to help the youngster take hold of 
each problem, examine it, and handle it. 
How well he had been helped to do this is 
shown in the following excerpt from the 
interview the next week: 

As soon as the worker saw Peter he told her that 


he had made up his mind. She asked him what 
decision he had made and he said he wanted to live 
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with the M’s. He seemed to be a different boy 
now, quite calm and relaxed. When he had told 
her his decision he breathed a long sigh as though 
he was glad it was all over. While they were 
talking, another little boy came into the room and 
began to talk about a youngster who had left the 
institution a month or so ago. Peter asked if the 
boy had gone to his own family or to another 
institution. He was told that the boy had gone to 
his own family. Peter looked at the youngster and 
said in a quiet tone, “I’m going to my own family, 
too.” 


Peter was supervised in the M home for 
a period of a little over a year. The worker 
visited monthly at the beginning and then 
less frequently. As Peter began to feel se- 
cure he became very much less the conform- 
ing, polite little boy he had been. As he 
gained in security he became like other 
normal 10-year-olds. 

In summarizing, we can say that the 
criteria we set up for couples interested 
in adopting older children are not too 
different from those set up for infants. 
Basically, we are interested in couples who 
are emotionally mature, who have faced 
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their childlessness, and who can be w 
and giving parents to a child not born to 
them. The problems they will be called 
upon to handle with an older child are 
different from those they would encounter 
in an infant, but the qualities necessary 
to meet them are the same. 

Planning for the adoptive placement of 
the older child makes many and varied 
demands upon agency staff, time, and 
resources. Since, however, these efforts 
result in the creating of normal, happy 
families, the agency and the community 
that supports these efforts are well repaid, 
The experience of Catholic Home Bureay 
Adoption Department in the adoptive 
placement of older children has been 
most gratifying. These placements have 
been just as successful as in the infant 
group. Although the core of every adop- 
tion program should and must be the 
placement of infants, we must continue 
to exert every effort toward the placement 
of older children, too, as long as there 
remain older children in need of families 
of their own. 


International Fellowships for Social Work 
Betty H. Andersen 


Mrs. Andersen is Secretary for Admissions of the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


“IN My CONTACT with U.N.R.R.A. and 
E.C.A. workers I began to learn something 
of American methods, and gradually the 
desire to have a chance to further my 
studies in the States grew in me. I felt 
that if the chance to study in the States 
ever became a reality I would become a 
good social worker for my country, as I 
would be acquainted with two systems of 
social work and therefore be in a position 
to apply those methods which would best 
fit conditions in my country.” 

In this statement, typical of many re- 
ceived each year from social workers in 
other countries who wish to study in the 
United States, is revealed the core of the 
international social welfare fellowship 


programs. Their origin dates back to the 
years following World War I. Available 
records show that one fellowship, awarded 
by a foundation, has been in existence 
since 1920. Early recognition of the value 
of exchange of professional knowledge is 
clearly reflected in the fact that, during 
at least thirty-one of the fifty-four years 
in which schools of social work have been 
in existence in the United States, students 
from other countries have been enrolled. 

International fellowship programs de- 
veloped slowly during the inter-war years 
but have grown with marked acceleration 
since the end of World War II. At the 
present time, two kinds of programs— 
those that enable social workers from the 
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International Fellowships for Social Work 


United States to study in other countries 
and those that enable social workers from 
other countries to study here—are such 
large-scale endeavors that comprehending 
them requires constant attention. 

More than thirty years ago expression 
was given to a belief in the universal appli- 
cability of the philosophy of the develop- 
ing social welfare programs of the United 
States. It was thought then, as now, that 
there was value in bringing social workers 
from abroad to study here so they might 
have an opportunity to learn by seeing 
and doing those things in our program 
which, with some adaptation, would be 
useful in their own countries. Our efforts 
in professional education have been con- 
centrated on teaching social workers how 
to make use of what they learn and our 
programs have reflected this aim. Social 
work educators from other countries who 
observe and study in our agencies and 
schools find the emphasis we place on the 
practical application of theoretical concepts 
unique, and they endeavor to learn as much 
as possible about how we put theory into 
practice, in order to transfer this knowl- 
edge to their own schools and practice. 
On our part, we learn from our foreign 
colleagues, among many other things, about 
the contributions the humanities have made 
to social welfare programs. 

It is estimated there will be five to six 
hundred of these visitors in all categories 
of social welfare and under various spon- 
sorships coming to the United States be- 
tween September, 1952, and September, 
1953. We shall be drawing upon the 
resources of our entire welfare program 
to make their experiences sound and valid. 
For those who come for study in a school 
of social work, the schools and the agencies 
will collaborate to give them an integrated 
learning experience. 

By their efforts to develop, strengthen, 
and expand presently existing opportuni- 
ties for the exchange of professional knowl- 
edge, the co-operating agencies are 
expressing their conviction that the devel- 
opment of social welfare throughout the 
world is an integral part of the leadership 
responsibilities of this nation. Such con- 


viction is shared by both public and private 
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agencies on national, regional, state, and 
local levels. 

Among our visitors next year there will 
be, in all probability, a minimum of two 
hundred who will be enrolled in schools 
of social work. The end of the academic 
year, therefore, is a propitious time at 
which to look at the students from other 
countries who have been enrolled during 
the current year and at the fellowship 
programs that have made their study possi- 
ble. From such a review we can, perhaps, 
obtain information that will be helpful to 
us in planning for those students who 
may be here in the coming year. 

Thirty-one of the fifty-seven member 
schools of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work recently reported 
a total enrolment of 156 students from 
thirty-seven countries other than Canada, 
the United States, and its non-contiguous 
Territories. Only 23 of the total number 
of foreign students were defraying the cost 
of study through their own resources. Of 
the total number, 133 students received 
fellowship or scholarship assistance from 
government or private funds. 

The following table lists the sources 
from which fellowships or scholarships 
were granted to foreign students enrolled 
in schools of social work during the 1951-52 
academic year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS OR FELLOWSHIPS HELD BY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN A.A.S.S.W. SCHOOLS, 1951-52 


Schools in A.A.S.S.W. 57 
Schools reporting 31 55% 
Foreign countries represented 37 
Foreign students enrolled 156 
Individual students receiving awards 133 85% 
Individual students on personal funds 23 
SOURCES OF AWARDS 
From public funds 88 57.5% 
U. S. government 63 
Foreign governments 13 
U.N. and specialized agencies 6 
Social agencies 3 
Schools of social work 3 
From private funds 65 42.5% 
National foundations 9 
Social agencies 18 
Schools of social work 22 
Miscellaneous sources 16 
Total number of awards 153* 


* Some students received awards from more than 
one source. 
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United Nations Programs 


The international fellowship and schol- 
arship program that is widest in scope is 
sponsored by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Since its inception 
in 1947, first on a temporary and later on 
a permanent basis, this program has enabled 
approximately 750 fellows and 14 scholars 
to observe and study the social welfare 
programs of countries other than their 
own. Of this total number, the United 
States, through 1951, has been the host 
country to 202 fellows (50 during 1951) 
in such fields as social welfare adminis- 
tration, including training for social wel- 
fare; social security, including public 
assistance; community, family, and child 
welfare; social defense, including adult 
and juvenile delinquency; rehabilitation; 
industrial relations; and so forth. The 
Federal Security Agency has been officially 
designated by the United States govern- 
ment to carry responsibility for the over- 
all planning of the programs for those 
given United Nations awards. Public and 
private associations and agencies co-operate 
in facilitating and carrying out their 
programs. 

Second in international scope are the 
programs sponsored by the United States 
government. 


Fulbright Grants 


The Fulbright Act, passed by the 79th 
Congress, authorized the use of certain 
foreign currencies and credits, acquired 
through the sale of surplus property abroad, 
for educational exchanges. At the present 
time, nineteen countries are participating 
in the program. Grants are awarded to 
citizens of the United States for study, 
teaching, lecturing, or research. Awards 
are paid in the currency of the countries 
in which the study or teaching is under- 
taken. Grants are awarded also to citizens 
of the participating countries for the pur- 
pose of attending American-sponsored 
institutions in their home countries, or 
for travel to and from the United States, 
provided the student has funds to defray 
the cost of the study experience for which 
he has been accepted by an accredited edu- 
cational institution in this country. 
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The Fulbright Program is administereg 
by the Department of State, Division of 
Exchange of Persons, which is assisted } 
four agencies in the United States: the 
Institute of International Education, the 
Office of Education, the American Counc] 
on Education, and the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils. United 
States educational foundations, with bj. 
national boards of directors, are responsible 
for administering the program in the 
participating countries. A Board of For. 
eign Scholarships, appointed by the 
President, has the responsibility for the 
over-all supervision of the program and 
makes the final selection of participating 
individuals and institutions. Student selec. 
tion committees have been established in 
every state as well as in the United States 
Territories. For the preliminary screening 
of candidates, campus selection committees 
have been established at many of the col- 
leges and universities. 

Fulbright grants paid in foreign cur. 
rencies are provided for American citizens 
to study or to undertake research abroad. 
These grants are usually made for a period 
of one academic year, with the possibility 
of renewal for a second year in exceptional 
cases. Candidates eligible to apply should 
have a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, 
a satisfactory knowledge of the language 
of the country in which the study is to be 
undertaken, good health, and a suitable 
plan of study, teaching, or research. Candi- 
dates under thirty-five years of age and 
veterans are given preference. 

Fulbright awards to American social 
workers have been available since the 
inception of the program. Grants have 
been given for social welfare projects in 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Greece, Holland, Egypt, and Italy. Each 
year there have been more awards than have 
been used because not enough trained social 
workers with knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages have been available. 


Smith-Mundt Program 


The Fulbright Program is implemented, 
particularly for students from other coun- 
tries who wish to study in this country, by 
the Smith-Mundt Program, which sponsors 
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, world-wide information and educational 
exchange program. It provides for a 
reciprocal exchange between this and other 
countries of students, trainees, teachers, 
lecturers, professors, and specialists. Al- 
though the participating countries vary 
from year to year, usually all the other 
American republics, the Fulbright coun- 
tries, and countries in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere are included. Funds are provided 
in American currency. The program is 
relatively new; in 1951 it brought to the 
United States the first recipients of these 
awards for the study of social work. 
Twenty students from thirteen countries 
were enrolled in various schools. Since 
awards are made for only one academic 
year, the programs of study are planned 
with major concentration in the area of 
articular interest of each student. Fre- 
quently these students do not enrol for the 
prescribed programs that lead to degrees 
in social work. 

All Smith-Mundt students are given a 
six-weeks’ orientation course preceding 
their enrolment in the school in which 
they will study. The purposes of this 
course are to introduce the students to the 
United States and to our way of living, to 
assist them in their early adjustments and 
in their facility with English. Students 
who are to study in rural areas are sent to 
an orientation center located on the campus 
of a college or university in an urban com- 
munity; those who will study in an urban 
area are sent to a rural orientation center 
for the first weeks of their stay. The 
Institute of International Education, 
through its staff and the foreign student 
adviser in each school, keeps in touch with 
students throughout the periods of study. 

Two-way opportunities for study are 
available to students from the United 
States and the other American republics 
through the Buenos Aires Convention. 
This program provides for the annual 
exchange of two graduate students be- 
tween each of these participating countries 
and the others: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, The Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, and Venezuela. 
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Other Programs and Fellowships 


The Department of State has assumed 
responsibility for the German and Austrian 
program inaugurated by the Department 
of Army shortly after the close of World 
War II. This program, with the purpose 
of reorienting the German and Austrian 
peoples, has brought to the United States 
large numbers of nationals of the two 
countries, ranging from teen-age students 
to prominent leaders, for study, observa- 
tion, and experience in the American way 
of life. Fifteen students—thirteen from 
Germany and two from Austria—were 
enrolled in schools of social work during 
the past year. 

Still functioning under the Department 
of Army is the Japanese student program 
which provided the opportunity from 
September, 1951, to June, 1952, for three 
students from Japan to enrol in American 
schools of social work. This program 
will continue through 1952-53 with stu- 
dents selected before the signing of the 
Peace Treaty in April, 1952. 

Public Law 265 authorizes the use of 
payments by Finland on her World War 
I debt to the United States for the exchange 
of students, instructors, and educational 
materials between the two countries. One 
student, a graduate of the University of 
Helsinki, Department of Social Work, 
completed in June, 1952, the first half of 
a two-year period of study in a school of 
social work in this country. Upon return- 
ing to her country she will be the fourth 
member of the faculty of this developing 
school of social work to have graduated 
from one of our schools. 

International fellowship programs, spon- 
sored by private agencies such as the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., and others, have 
been in existence for a number of years. 
Eighteen students, from twelve countries, 
holding fellowships from these agencies, 
were enrolled in schools during 1951-52. 
Selection of students and of the schools 
they attend is made by.the agency granting 
the award. In most instances, grants are 
given for a two-year period and thus it 














is possible for the recipient to complete 
the basic professional program of study. 
The awarding agencies have confidence in 
the value of these programs. After review- 
ing the work that former fellows had 
accomplished on their return to practice 
in their own countries, one agency described 
its scholarship program as an “investment 
in skill.” 

National foundations contributed nine 
international fellowships during the past 
year. The Commonwealth Fund awarded 
grants to three students, two from India 
and one from Japan. This Fund, which 
has contributed so much to the training 
of social workers in the field of mental 
health in our own country, continues its 
work with confidence in the belief that a 
possibility exists of achieving a world so- 
ciety. 

The Willard Straight Fellowship has 
been awarded each year since 1920. Forty- 
one students from twenty-five countries 
have received this fellowship assistance for 
at least one year of study at the New York 
School of Social Work. At least two of 
the students who have held this award are 
now on the staff of the United Nations, 
Division of Social Affairs. Many others are 
directors of schools of social work or hold 
responsible social welfare positions in their 
own countries. 

Schools of social work in the United 
States have welcomed the enrolment of 
students from abroad. Examination and 
study of the basic curriculum to meet the 
training needs of students who will practice 
in the United States are continuous. 
Similar intensive study is also given to the 
adaptations that are necessary to meet the 
requirements of foreign students who will 
practice within different structures. More- 
over, our schools recognized, at the close 
of World War II, that many of our pro- 
fessional colleagues had been unable to 
keep abreast of the developments that had 
taken place within the field, and the ever- 
increasing number of fellowships testifies 
to some successful effort in meeting these 
needs. Twenty-five awards by fourteen 


schools were granted to social workers from 
other countries during the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year. 
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Atlantique 


One other program that warrants carefy] 
review and evaluation, since it has cop. 
tributed much to the over-all experience 
in the international exchange of social 
workers, should be mentioned. The 
French-American Society, Atlantique, was 
founded in 1946, by Mme. la Baronne 
de la Grange, for the purpose of exchang. 
ing “trainees” in social work and allied 
fields. 

Atlantique recognized the field of social 
work as one in which few workers had had 
an opportunity to receive in-service train. 
ing in other countries. It pioneered in 
convincing social welfare organizations in 
France and the United States of the impor. 
tance of such a program and in showing 
them how co-operation would mutually 
benefit the trainees and the countries. The 
National Federation of Settlements worked 
with a committee of Atlantique to estab- 
lish the program, which is now directed, 
in the United States, by its secretary, and 
is administered by the Institute of Inter. 
national Education. 

Candidates selected to receive Atlantique 
awards are social workers who have already 
demonstrated their professional compe- 
tence in their own country. The desire 
to extend their knowledge and understand- 
ing, to learn new techniques, and to learn 
by doing is another necessary qualification. 
Recipients are placed in agencies to work 
on a part-time basis under the supervision 
of qualified social workers and, as a rule, 
are enrolled in schools of social work to 
carry a course or two concurrently with 
their experience in practice. Observation 
in several agencies and _ organizations, 
located in various sections of the country, 
is part of each program. Thus each trainee 
is given an opportunity to know more than 
one section of the country. Emphasis is 
placed on this part of the experience, for 
Atlantique is confident that it is through 
gaining a better understanding of each 
other that ties between the two countries 
will be strengthened and, perhaps, a con- 
tribution to a better world society will be 
made. 

Starting with four French trainees in 
New York the first year, Atlantique doubled 
the number the following year; by January, 
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1952) trainees were placed with organiza- 
tions in many parts of the United States. 
Placement of American social workers in 
France was delayed because of post-war 
conditions in that country. The first two 
trainees, graduates of American schools of 
social work, one with experience in medical 
social work and the other with experi- 
ence in group work, went to France in 
September, 1950. Others have received 
awards since that time and a new group 
has been selected for the fall of 1952. 
One American social worker, upon com- 
letion of the fellowship experience, wrote: 
“As I traveled widely in my experiences 
in this first experimental year of the 
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Atlantique program in France, it seemed 
to me that my capacity to appreciate the 
French people and their culture gradually 
deepened; my understanding of their needs 
and respect for their strengths increased. 
It was an extraordinary personal ex- 
perience to become each month a 
little better able to loosen myself from 
the provincialism in my thinking as an 
American and as an American-trained 
social worker and to be able to see what I 
saw simply as a fellow human being. It 
was the kind of experience, personal and 
professional, that I hope many American 
social workers can have in the next few 
years.” 


The Literature of Social Casework 
Roger W. Little 


Captain Little, of the Medical Service Corps, United States Army, is Social Work Officer, Mental 
Hygiene Consultation Service, Seventh Armored Division, Camp Roberts, California. 


EVERY PROFESSION HAS a collection of 
propositions and principles of common 
significance to practitioners and derived 
from their individual experiences and ob- 
servations. Over a period of time these 
ideas are recorded and assume the coherent 
and rational form of an “intellectual tradi- 
tion” which provides a common frame of 
reference and facilitates communication. 
Two primary devices are used to communi- 
cate an intellectual tradition: professional 

y education and technical literature. The 
relationship between these devices is com- 
monly an intimate one. Professional schools 
frequently make provision for the publica- 
tion of technical literature as an essential 
function. We are, however, primarily 
concerned here with the importance of tech- 
nical literature, particularly the literature 
of social casework, to the profession itself. 

Although an intellectual tradition may 
exist in the widely separated minds of 
contemporary practitioners, some provision 
must be made for recording experiences 
and observations, and for disseminating 
them to the entire profession. The device 
selected must collect and present the ra- 
tionally systematized observations of indi- 
vidual thinkers, separated by time and 


space but confronted with common techni- 
cal problems. It must have didactic value 
to novices who can study reports of prob- 
lem situations that other practitioners have 
encountered, analyzed, and dealt with, 
successfully or unsuccessfully. Ambiguities 
and errors must be progressively and con- 
sistently clarified by antithetical analysis. 
Finally, because technical changes always 
occur, to some degree at least, in terms of 
historical experience, a progressive and 
systematic synthesis of developments must 
be made available. 


. 


To meet these requirements, a profession 


establishes technical journals. Economic 
support of such journals is a collective 
responsibility of the profession. The 
value of a journal, however, is not in its 
existence but in what it contains, and 
individual practitioners must recognize an 
obligation to contribute through its col- 
umns to a cumulative fund of knowledge. 
Ordinarily the mere recognition of an 
obligation is not enough, and pressures 
must be exerted or rewards offered to moti- 
vate the practitioners. When such measures 
are ineffective, the journals fail to attract 
a representative assortment of contributors. 
The literature consequently becomes stereo- 


Y 
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typed, dogmatic, and uncritical. Its value 
to a growing profession with rapid develop- 
ments is correspondingly reduced. 

Any body of literature may be structur- 
ally viewed as either cumulative or collec- 
tive. Crane Brinton?! states that “cumula- 
tive knowledge” is “best exemplified by the 
knowledge we call commonly rational 
science, or just science. ... Some of the 
ideas or theories of the very beginning 
are still held true, such as the ideas of 
the ancient Greek, Archimedes, on specific 
gravity, but many, many others have been 
added to the original stock. Many have 
been discarded as false. The result is a 
discipline, a science, with a solid and 
universally accepted core of accumulated 
knowledge and a growing outer edge of 
new knowledge.” The term “collective 
literature” is used with the meaning 
Brinton ascribes to “non cumulative knowl- 
edge,” illustrated by the field of non-tech- 
nical literature: “Men of letters make 
certain propositions, entertain certain ideas, 
about men, about right and wrong action, 
about beautiful and ugly things.... But 
our contemporary men of letters are today 
writing about the very same things the 
Greek men of letters wrote about, in much 
the same way and with no clear and certain 
increase in knowledge.” 

A collective literature is essentially a 
“pile of information,” unsorted and unre- 
lated. Emphasis is placed on solutions or 
descriptions of current problems or develop- 
ments without historical reference. The 
significance of a specific issue must be 
justified by detailed and redundant descrip- 
tions. Individual contributions are isolated 
from the comparable observations of other 
practitioners. Each appears to be an 
original discovery. 

Cumulative or constructive literature is 
a contrasting structural type. Each con- 
tributor systematically builds on earlier 
material, using the efforts of other thinkers 
to systematize his observations. The em- 
phasis is on the development of an idea 
rather than its currency, thus adding a 
dimension of depth. Because all the 
evidence for a conclusion is presented, the 
function of critical evaluation is facilitated. 
The value of a cumulative literature is 


1 Ideas and Men, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1950. 
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that progress is made in thought. If new 
insights are to be attained, old issues mug 
be evaluated. Otherwise, the same prob. 
lems will recurrently engage the efforts of 
thinkers who, using previous experiences, 
could have reached a new and more valua. 
ble level of insight into the old problems, 
This new insight is what a profession needs 
in order to develop more accurate and 
precise understanding of its activities, 

A cumulative literature, which most 
adequately conveys the intellectual tradi. 
tion of a profession, is developed by the 
simultaneous operation of three funda. 
mental processes: the statement of a thesis 
by a representative assortment of contrib- 
utors; the evaluation and exposure of 
error by antithesis; the integration of 
divergent viewpoints by synthesis. 2 

1. A thesis must be advocated, and 
propositions ventured. The ideas com. 
municated must be relevant but also, on 
some level, must attract the consideration 
of all practitioners. If the idea is to have 
this common value, propositions must be 
stated which will have greater significance 
than the individual observations from 
which they are derived. Obviously, sup- 
porting evidence in the form of individual 
observations or case reports must be accu- 
rate and honest if it is to be compared with 
the experiences of other practitioners oper- 
ating within the same frame of reference. 

The publication of an organized idea 
is the first step toward its evaluation by an 
entire profession. Individual thinkers 
must be motivated to devote their effort 
and time to the task of preparing an idea 
for publication. Satisfactory rewards must 
be offered, primarily in the form of pro- 
fessional recognition. If these rewards are 
not effective, individuals will not have 
motives for contributing. Some persons 
will not risk the critical examination of 
their ideas inherent in publication. Locally 
eminent practitioners will then communi- 
cate their skill only to the limited number 
of individuals who have worked directly 
with them. 


2The similarity between these terms and the 
Hegelian dialectic of social change is recogni 
However, an analogy is neither intended nor at- 
tempted. The relationship is limited to a coin- 
cidental selection of similar terms. 
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2. Antithesis: The expression of ideas 
by caseworkers (or other professional 
rsons), and publication of these ideas in 
rofessional journals, are not assurances 
of their validity. No profession is so 
uniformly oriented that individual writers 
will consistently think and express ortho- 
dox views. Yet, publication credits the 
idea with the prestige of acceptance. A 
decade ago, the problem was mentioned by 
Jeanette Regensburg, but only briefly. ® 
Since that time, many developments in- 
dicate that Miss Regensburg’s point is of 
even graver importance. She suggested 
that contributions by non-social workers 


should be evaluated from two aspects: (1) 


Is the material from the related field well 
selected and useful as presented? (2) Does 
the material concerning social casework 
itself meet our current best standards? 
Hence, a writer’s occupational role is not 
an exclusive criterion of the validity of 
his contribution. Journal editors do have 
responsibility for eliminating obviously 
invalid and erroneous contributions, but 
strict exercise of this function would fre- 
quently prevent the publication of novel 
and provocative ideas. The final responsi- 
bility for noting and communicating the 
existence of error rests upon the profession 
itself. 

Critical evaluation results in the pro- 
gressive modification of an idea until its 
real terms are clear. Although the idea 
as originally expressed may be proved 
invalid, the effort of drawing from other 
experience to demonstrate its invalidity 


J may lead to higher levels of insight. When 


critical evaluation does not operate, the 
viewpoints of individuals are accepted as 
dogma. Acceptance without discussion 
and based only on the inference drawn 
from the statement frequently results in 
misinterpretations. 

Casework literature is striking for its 
lack of controversy. Florence Sytz® 


8 Readers’ Forum, THE Famity, Vol. XXII, No. 
10 (1942), p. 360. 

*For a simple and valuable explanation of this 
process, see Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1940, especially 
PP. 235-250. 

5 Readers’ Forum, Tue Fairy, Vol. XXII, No. 
9 (1942), p. 324. This is the first and only indica- 
cation in the literature of social casework that the 
problem has ever been recognized. 
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speculated that this failure to disagree 
with colleagues was related to: (1) a 
misapplication of casework principles— 
because one does not argue with clients, 
one does not argue with professional col-~~ 
leagues; (2) failure to distinguish between 
aggression and self-assertion, and between 
social and unsocial competition; (3) per- 
sonal or professional insecurity, making 
differences acceptable only in clients. Evi- 
dence for any of these points can easily be 
drawn from personal discussions with case- 
workers. The superficial impression of 
agreement on basic concepts conveyed by 
the literature does not indicate the true 
state of affairs, nor does it reflect an effort 
to resolve the conflicts existing in reality. 

3. Synthesis: The unique but systematic 
observations of individual thinkers must 
be progressively integrated into a coherent 
conceptual scheme. The process of syn- 


thesis is carried on by a prefatory “review ~~ 


of the literature,” indicating where the 
conclusions of the writer stand in reference 
to the observations of other writers. When 
previous contributions have failed to at- 
tempt a synthesis, an entire contribution 
may be devoted to evaluating and integrat- 
ing discrete elements and drawing conclu- 
sions from the integration ultimately 
achieved. A notable example of a complete 
synthesis is the attempt of Bowers to 
formulate a definition of social casework 
from numerous isolated definitions. The 
technical literature of social casework, as 
compared to that of other professions, 
seems to the writer not to have reached 
a level of value and effectiveness com- 
parable to that of other professions. Some 


change in the attitudes of practitioners ~ 


toward making contributions would be 
desirable. 

First, more articles must be written; 
competition for publication should be in- 
tensive. If any person can have an article 
published, the superior contributor will 
not derive an adequate amount of profes- 
sional recognition. If the number sub- 
mitted is too limited, editors will be forced 
to depend on a mediocre assortment of 
contributions. The inevitable result of 


6 Swithun Bowers, “The Nature and Definition of 
Social Casework,” JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWORK, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 8, 9, 10 (1949), pp. 311, 369, 412- 
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such lack of professional responsibility for 
writing articles will be a deterioration in 
the value of the literature. 

Since a fundamental skill in the profes- 
sional activity of social casework is com- 
munication, caseworkers ought to be able 
to write articles. Hours are devoted to 
the recording and analysis of individual 
interviews. Additional hours are spent in 
conferences and discussions which should 
result in systematic conceptualizations of 
the methods employed. Every caseworker 
functions in a specific setting which itself 
could be described and analyzed. Each 
caseworker should have some original idea 
sufficiently important to warrant the intel- 
lectual effort of organization and expres- 
sion. Although the primary value of 
publication is the contribution made to 
existing knowledge, a socially acceptable 
motive for writing is a desire for recogni- 
tion. The difference between the article 
based on an idea and the one intended as 
interpretative material should be _ recog- 
nized. Only the continued efforts of a 
large number of individual thinkers, who 
recognize an obligation to contribute to 
a cumulative fund of knowledge, will 
change the quality of our literature. 

Second, caseworkers should recognize 
some of the professional controversies that 
exist, and should begin to deal with ideas 
rather than dealing exclusively with the 
concrete “tools, techniques, and_ skills” 
that now preoccupy us. Only when we 
are able to develop clear, precise, and 
inclusive concepts can intellectual progress 
be made. One measure of our stage of 
conceptual development is the extent to 
which our contributions are found useful 
by other professions and social scientists. 
Faced with the same complex human per- 
sonality, others have refined their concepts 
and presented them in communicable form. 
Caseworkers have not made a similar 
contribution to the problem of interprofes- 
sional communication. 

Third, the previous experience of case- 
work will not be of optimum value to 
contemporary practitioners and novices 
unless it is organized and presented sys- 
tematically. One of the most difficult 


problems facing the research worker who 
uses the literature of social casework is 


/ earlier literature has ever been consulted, 
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the lack of a body of theory, and of state’ 
ments of principles based on_ previous 
studies. In other fields, a journal article 
follows a pattern involving a statement 
of propositions and a review of relevant 
earlier contributions. With few exceptions, 
social work articles fail to show that 


or that what is being said has ever beep 
mentioned before. The research worker 
finds it impossible to search decades of 
literature to arrive at his individual judg. 
ment of what is considered valid or invalid, 
recent or archaic. 

An even more serious consequence of 
a disorganized and ahistorical literature 
is its effect on professional education, 
More than an emotional process and con. 
temporary skills and techniques must be 
communicated. The student must be pro- 
vided with an intellectual frame of refer. 
ence to embrace the basic concepts 
supporting the structure of his profession, 
including the relevance of collateral know! 
edge. As more demands are made for 
expanding the graduate curriculum, an 
intensive study might well be made of how 
more ideas and fewer “facts” could be com- 
municated. Too much emphasis has been 
placed on experience as such (a phenom- 
enon that cannot be adequately commu- 
nicated), rather than on ideas and the 
application of intellectual effort to tech. | 





‘ nical problems. 


Although emotional maturation is es 
sential to effective use of psychological 
techniques, its importance has been exag- 
gerated to the point of excluding intel- 
lectual skill in applying these techniques. 
A primary goal of technical training is 
a disciplined use of emotional responses 
in the form of intellectual skills. It could 
be suggested that much of what passes 
for resistance, aggression, or other “emo 
tional problems” could be more realistically 
described as intellectual inadequacy or 
superiority. What supervisors term pas 
sivity or insecurity may actually be 
ineffectiveness in communication. Reliance 
on an “emotional interpretation” enables 
the supervisor to evade the problem. Thus, 
overemphasis on personal maturation in 
technical literature has served as a con- 
venient device to avoid the analysis of 
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crude and poorly defined concepts in ,/ wasteful task of directly experiencing prob- 


logical, objective terms. 

The literature of social casework can be 
thought of as the vehicle of an intellectual 
tradition, giving unity and coherence to 
the efforts of individual thinkers. Against 
this background of historical experience, 
the value of new developments can be 
judged by the profession as a whole. Nov- 
ices will be spared the laborious and 


lem situations reported earlier by more 
experienced practitioners. The literature 
itself will be recognized as a medium 
through which practitioners, separated in 
time and space, may communicate ideas, 
critically evaluate the ideas of other writers 
in terms of their own experience, and, in 
doing so, make use of a cumulative fund of 
knowledge. 


Volunteers in Red Cross Home Service 
Marie Youngberg 


The author is National Director, Home Service, American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Ir 1s A BAsICc Red Cross principle, sup- 
ported by experience, that the use of 
volunteers is essential for carrying out the 
nation-wide Red Cross programs of serv- 
ice to people. It is also the policy and 
the practice of the organization to utilize 
professional leadership in the direction 
and development of its service programs. 

Home Service is the Red Cross program 
through which certain defined welfare 
services are provided for the families of 
servicemen and veterans in local commu- 
nities. From its beginning, the program 
has been under the direction of professional 
leaders, and the methods of giving service 
have been defined in relation to prevailing 
social welfare principles and _ practices. 
Although there has been progressive de- 
velopment in these principles and practices 
throughout the United States in recent 
decades, this development has been uneven 
and largely concentrated in urban com- 
munities. The Red Cross has endeavored 
to meet this situation by defining in broad 
terms the basic objectives and policies of 
its Home Service program to insure oppor- 
tunity for urban Red Cross chapters to 
meet local expectations regarding standards 
of service and, at the same time, to insure 
that service is made available in other 
communities on a simpler level character- 
istic of such communities. Granting the 
limitations and difficulties inherent in this 
over-all plan, we believe that it represents 
a sound and realistic approach to a na- 


tional situation distinguished by wide varia- 
tions in the development of standards and 
in available social welfare resources and 
personnel. 

The commitment of the American Red 
Cross to provide services to the families 
of servicemen in every community through- 
out the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions has a direct bearing on the need 
and the opportunity to use volunteers. 
Maintenance of this nation-wide network 
of service in periods of peace and war has 
been possible only through the use of vol- 
unteers. In a large number of the smallest 
communities volunteers have carried full 
responsibility for the service given; in 
other communities they have shared this 
responsibility with professional and other 
paid workers. The number of each kind 
of worker has varied greatly from time to 
time and in direct relation to such factors 
as the number of people to be served, the 
availability of professional workers, and 
the financial and other resources of the 
individual chapter and community. 


Social Welfare Aides 


In the larger chapters the services of 
professional social workers are augmented 
by those of trained volunteer social wel- 
fare aides. Our objective has been to 
select, train, and supervise volunteer aides 
in giving services that fall within their 
competence, thus releasing the professional 
caseworkers for the more complex situa- 
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tions in which their skills can be utilized 
most productively. The factors necessary 
to the accomplishment of this objective 
include careful selection, adequate train- 
ing, and sound supervision. Selection in- 
volves careful evaluation not only of the 
attitudes, interests, and background of the 
prospective volunteer but also of the duties 
to be performed. Although much has been 
learned about effective recruitment and 
selection of volunteer social welfare aides, 
further study and experimentation are 
needed to reduce the number who drop 
by the wayside during and immediately 
following the training period. 

To insure minimum standard prepara- 
tion of all volunteer social welfare aides 
who will serve in Home Service, a national 
training program has been adopted. The 
training course is designed to give those 
who take it a better understanding of 
themselves and of other people, and to 
prepare them to give effective service to 
those in need. 

Professional workers in the larger chap- 
ters are responsible for giving the initial 
training and for the individual and group 
instruction that follows, as well as for day- 
by-day supervision of the social welfare 
aides. This day-by-day supervision in- 
volves a necessary and continuing element 
of teaching. A number of the larger Red 
Cross chapters have found it effective to 
assign all social welfare aides, following 
their initial training, to a single unit for 
their first work experience. Thus one pro- 
fessional worker can be assigned responsi- 
bility for the supervision of the group. 
This provides a protected situation for 
both volunteers and supervisor during the 
important period when the volunteers are 
learning to apply the new knowledge ac- 
quired and when the supervisor is begin- 
ning to individualize the interests, needs, 
and potentialities of the welfare aides. 

Work assignments are made with a view 
to helping the individual volunteer acquire 
security in relating himself, as a Home 
Service staff member, to individuals and 
families seeking help. The substantial 


volume of brief-service cases that are an 
important part of the Home Service work 
load of every Red Cross chapter facilitates 
the selection of assignments that the be- 
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ginning volunteer worker is able to handle. 
At the same time, because many simple 
and specific requests later may reveal 4 
need for more extensive service, Oppor 
tunities are present for broadening the 
area of service to be undertaken by the 
volunteer worker. The amount and the 
kinds of service given by volunteers jp 
Home Service in Red Cross chapters are 
highly individual matters but are related 
primarily to four important factors: the 
interest of the volunteer in people jn 
need of service, the acceptance of such 
people by the volunteer, the amount of 
time the volunteer can give, and the super. 
visory skill of the professional worker as 
well as the amount of time he can devote 
to the development of the volunteer worker, 

The fact that many volunteer social wel- 
fare aides are available only one day a 
week presents an administrative problem 
and places limits on the responsibilities 
that can be assigned to them. Some of 
these volunteers could and would give 
more time if the need for doing so were 
fully understood. Others, however, have 
home and family responsibilities that pre 
clude the possibility of assuring more than 
one day of regularly scheduled service. In 
some of the larger chapters more successful 
results are obtained when case loads are 
assigned to experienced social welfare aides. 
Under this plan the social welfare aides, 
like the paid staff members, are responsible 
for completing service on their own cases. 
When this responsibility requires more 
time than the regularly scheduled work day, 
or days, the volunteers determine when and 
how they can complete their cases and 
keep the supervisor informed of action 
taken and planned. The satisfaction the 
volunteers derive from this assumption of 
responsibility has resulted in the develop- 
ment of initiative in finding ways of meet- 
ing the need for service as it arises. This 
plan also offers opportunities to expand 
the scope of Home Service volunteers in 
the larger chapters. 

The possibility of expanding the serv- 
ice that can be given by social welfare 
aides in Home Service is also related to 
the amount of time the professional super 
visor can devote to volunteer staff members 
and his skill in working with and develop 
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ing them. Difficulties | that are en- 
countered in the supervision of volunteers, 
as in the supervision of paid workers, may 
arise from insecurity on the part of either 
the supervisor or the volunteer. Each 
must be aware of his particular role and of 
his relationship to the other. A success- 
ful supervisor attaches importance to be- 
ginning where the social welfare aide is 
gs an individual, accepting and utilizing 
the volunteer’s previous work or life experi- 
ence, introducing new ideas in relation to 
concrete situations, encouraging efforts 
to clarify thinking and feeling, and sharing 
the total situation with the volunteer even 
though the volunteer’s immediate activity 
may relate to only a part of it. 

This discussion of the use of volunteers 
in Home Service in the larger chapters has 
been directed toward clarifying the respec- 
tive roles of volunteer and professional 
workers in these chapters. Although the 
same general principles apply to the use 
of volunteers in the smaller chapters, the 
absence of professional workers, and some- 
times of any paid worker, creates the need 
for a different plan of organization and 
administration. The Red Cross has pub- 
lished a manual on the proper organization 
and administration of Home Service in all 
chapters which is particularly useful to 
those chapters in which lay leadership 
must carry the full responsibility. In such 
chapters, the Home Service committee has 
primary responsibility for the organization 
and administration of the Home Service 
program, including the selection of staff. 


Safeguarding Standards 


Staff members of the national organiza- 
tion, located in the four Red Cross area 
offices, review and approve the qualifica- 
tions of local instructors recruited to teach 
the social welfare aide training course re- 
ferred to earlier. Home Service field con- 
sultants, who are trained and experienced 
social workers attached to the area offices, 
sometimes assist the smallest chapters, 
where no other instructor is available, by 
teaching the course at a central point to 
which Home Service representatives from 
chapters in the surrounding territory may 
come. The major contribution of the 
Home Service field consultants is in the 
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year-round teaching and development of 
chapter Home Service workers through the 
medium of group meetings held on a 
regularly scheduled basis for chapters in 
a geographically defined territory. Addi- 
tional service is given by field consultants 
through visits, on a selected basis, to chap- 
ters having a particular need for individ- 
ualized help. 

Adequacy of service of an acceptable 
standard in the small chapters is further 
safeguarded through the services of Home 
Service correspondents in the area offices 
who are also experienced professional 
caseworkers. The role of these correspond- 
ents is a strategic one. The first instructions 
to a new Home Service chairman or Home 
Service worker in a small chapter are 
frequently given by means of a series of 
carefully planned letters from the Home 
Service correspondent. These letters out- 
line the basic policies to be observed and 
explain the use of the various informational 
and instructional materials that have been 
prepared for the guidance of Home Serv- 
ice workers in all chapters. Above all, 
the Home Service correspondent strives to 
be a friendly counselor and informant to 
the chapter workers, encouraging them to 
write for help on questions of policy and 
procedures as well as on any requests for 
service about which they have questions. 
Through the years, valuable skills have 
been developed by this professional staff 
in the techniques of giving guidance 
through correspondence. 

Another safeguard to the adequacy of 
service given locally is in the fact that 
national Red Cross staff members are 
assigned to military installations and 
offices of the Veterans Administration. 
Their daily contacts with Home Service 
workers through letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls provide another source of 
help and support to the volunteers in the 
smallest communities who are called upon 
to give service in relatively few cases each 
month. These staff members of the na- 
tional organization are also in a position to 
bring to the attention of the area offices 
any situations in which service on the part 
of chapters is delayed or unsatisfactory. 

The experience of the American Red 
‘Cross in the use of volunteers for giving 
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personal service to individuals and families 
suggests that this is a timely matter for 
further consideration on the part of the 
social work profession. In addition to 
the fact that there have never been enough 
trained caseworkers to meet the needs in 
all areas of service and in all types and 
sizes of communities, the subject is now 
related to the growing manpower problems 
of the nation. A comprehensive and ob- 
jective consideration of the problems to 
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be faced should serve to direct availabj, 
trained workers to positions of leadersh; 
in which they can make maximum ¢o), 
tribution to constructive service to people 
throughout the country, at a time whey 
the need for service is increasing in many 
areas. A more extensive utilization of yg}. 
unteer manpower under professional dire. 
tion is one way to help solve the problem 
of shortage of professionally _ trained 
social workers. 


The Reliability of the Movement Scale 


Charles P. Gershenson 


The author is Research Director, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE MOoOveMENT SCALE, developed by 
Hunt, Kogan, and Blenkner,! is an instru- 
ment to measure change within a client. 
Its genesis was the use of caseworker 
judgments to validate the Distress-Relief 
Quotient (D.R.Q.). The low relationship 
between these judgments and the D.R.Q. 
raised a question concerning the agreement 
between the caseworkers’ judgments of 
improvement. Further intensive study of 
this question eventuated in the Movement 
Scale. This metamorphosis of caseworker 
judgment from criterion to yardstick was 
accomplished through an increase in its 
reliability. Several publications by Hunt 
and his co-workers have appeared, report- 
ing the effects of various variables on the 
agreement between workers’ judgments.? 
This paper re-examines the data presented 
in these publications to determine the 
effects on judgment reliability of the fol- 
lowing three variables: (1) the expansion 


1 J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, Measuring 
Results in Social Casework, Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1950. 

2 J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and Leonard 
S. Kogan, Testing Results in Social Casework, Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, New York, 1950; 
Nathan Kogan, Leonard S. Kogan, and J. McvV. 
Hunt, “Expansion and Extension of Use of the 
Movement Scale,” SociaL Casework, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 1 (1952), p- 10; Nathan Kogan, Leonard S. 
Kogan, and J. McV. Hunt, The Effect of an Ex- 
panded Scale on the Reliability of Judgments of 
Movement, a report to the Committee on the Insti- 
tute of Welfare Research, Community Service 
Society, New York, 1951 (mimeographed). 


or refinement of the scale; (2) methods of 
training judges; and (3) casework experi- 
ence of the judges. 


Definition of Reliability 


Reliability, as Hunt defines it, is “the | 


degree to which a measuring instrument 
gives the same result from separate applica 
tions to the same material.”’* More specif 
cally, in reference to caseworker judgment, 
“reliability means the degree to which 
different caseworkers agree about the direc 
tion and amount of change in a given series 
of clients.” 4 The implication is clear that 
reliability refers to agreement between 
caseworkers. About what they are in 
agreement is not so clear. This stems from 
the historical use of the single term “relia 
bility” to embrace two different concepts 

The “sameness” or “agreement” from 
caseworker to caseworker may be viewed 
from two aspects: First, a large number of 
caseworkers judge the movement of a single 
client. These judgments constitute a dis 
tribution from which a mean may bk 
obtained to represent the client’s move 
ment. The dispersion of judgments around 
this mean represents the actual errors of 
measurement. When the dispersion of 
judgments is expressed as the standard 


3 J. McV. Hunt, “Measuring Movement in Case 
work,” JOURNAL OF SociaAL Casework, Vol. XXIX, 


No. g (1948), P- $43- 
4 Ibid. , 
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deviation of this distribution, the statistic 
is known as the “standard error of measure- 
ment.” The standard error of measurement 
js an absolute measure of the agreement 
petween caseworker judgments expressed 
in the same units as the scale. Second, a 
caseworker judges a series of clients. Do 
the clients maintain their same relative 

ition within the group when judged by 
different caseworkers? Here, the concern 
is the movement of the client relative to 
that of others in the group. The com- 
arison of the relative position of a group 
of clients judged by two caseworkers is 
usually estimated by a correlation coeffi- 
cient. This statistic is referred to as the 
reliability coefficient. Hunt’s definition of 
reliability is directed more toward the 
“relative” agreement concept than toward 
that of “absolute” agreement. 

The social work researcher has to decide 
which of these concepts of reliability— 
absolute, relative, or both—are pertinent 
tohis work. Since the work with the Move- 
ment Scale was primarily that of creating 
the instrument, both aspects of reliability 
should be investigated. This follows from 
the decision of Hunt and his associates to 
use an interval scale rather than a nominal 
or ordinal scale which have less rigorous 
assumptions. 


The Coefficient and Index of Reliability 


The individuals in a sample of 38 test 
case summaries were judged by 22 case- 
workers using the 7-step Movement Scale. 
At first, 64 individuals were rated by each 
of the workers and the average intercor- 
relation was .74. The workers reviewed 
those of their judgments marked discrep- 
ant or lacking by Hunt and his co-workers. 
An average intercorrelation of .80 for 75 
individuals resulted from this review of 
the case summaries.5 This experience 
emphasized the necessity for adequate train- 
ing of the judges. Thereafter, the 75 
individuals were divided into two groups: 
41 individuals from the first 19 cases and 
34 individuals from the remaining 19 cases. 

When the reviewed judgments for the 
22 caseworkers were obtained, the mean 
judgment for each of the 75 individuals 


5 J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and Leonard 
S. Kogan, Testing Results in Social Casework, p. 16. 
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was computed. These mean judgments 
are used in each of the studies reported 
by Hunt and his co-workers, and are corre- 
lated with the respective judgments of a 
single judge. Ana priori goal of obtaining 
a correlation of at least .go was used in 
the training of individual judges. Thus, 
where the mean intercorrelation between 
all possible pairs of two workers from a 
sample of 22 workers equals .74, the mean 
correlation between each judge and the 
mean judgment of 22 caseworkers equals 
.88. For reviewed judgments the mean 
intercorrelation is .80 and the mean corre- 
lation with group means is .go.? 

Which correlation estimate represents 
the reliability of the test: .80 or .go? 
Essentially, the mean judgment of the 22 
workers represents the true judgment 
for an individual. By definition, a true 
judgment is the average judgment 
obtained from an infinite number of judg- 
ments—completely stabilized judgments. ® 
While an infinite number of judgments 
can never be obtained, a true movement 
score is very closely estimated by the 
average of 22 judgments. The judgments 
of single judges are considered to be 
fallible—subject to fluctuation from judge 
to judge. 

The correlation between a caseworker’s 
judgments and the mean judgments of 
the 22 caseworkers represents the correla- 
tion between fallible and true judgments 
of the same movement concept. In psycho- 
logical measure theory, this correlation 
between fallible and true judgments is 
known as the index of reliability and it 
is related to the coefficient of reliability 
by the formula 





io = yt 


where r,0o is the index of reliability and 
T;; is the coefficient of reliability. When 
one coefficient is known, the other can be 
computed. The index of reliability is 
always greater than the coefficient of relia- 
bility, because the square root of a number 


6 Ibid., p. 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. 

8 Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, 
Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical 
Bases, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 


1940, Pp. 205. 
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TABLE I 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FORMULA EsTYIMATED AND Hunt COMPUTED INDEX OF RELIABILITY FoR 
VARYING SAMPLE SIZES, SCALES, AND TYPES OF JUDGES 
. —==—= 
eptel__ Suge bitty Reliability aan Difference 

Source * Scale Size Type” No. ficient Hunt Formula | Hunt-Formulg 
1 7-step 64 CW 22 74 .88 -86 -02 
1 7-step 75 CW 22 80 -go .89 -O1 
1 7-step 75 Ij 2 -78 .89 -88 -O1 
2 7-step 41 ST-A 6 -72 -83 85 —.02 
2 7-step 34 ST-B 6 -78 .87 -88 —.01 
2 70-step 41 ST-B 6 -73 85 85 -00 
2 70-step 34 ST-A 6 87 gi’ -93 —.02 

















*J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and Leonard S. Kogan, Testing Results in Social Work, p. 17; 
Nathan Kogan, Leonard S. Kogan, and J. McV. Hunt, The Effect of an Expanded Scale on the Reliability 


of Judgments of Movement, p. 11. 


» CW: Caseworker; IJ: Independent Judge; ST-A: Student Caseworker Group A; ST-B: Student Case. 


worker Group B. 


* This figure represents a subsequent correction of the originally reported value of .89. 


less than one is greater than the number. 
At best, the index may equal the coefficient 
of reliability in the limiting cases when the 
reliability equals either zero or one. 

An empirical verification of the fact that 
Hunt uses both coefficient and index of 
reliability is shown in Table I. The mean 
intercorrelation between judges represents 
the coefficient of reliability, while the mean 
correlation between individual judges and 
the averaged judgments of 22 workers 
represents the index of reliability. A theo- 
retically estimated index of reliability is 
obtained using Formula 1. The differences 
between the Hunt estimate and the for- 
mula estimate are shown in the last column 
of Table I. 

The differences between the computed 
and the theoretically estimated index of 
reliability are very small, supporting the 
contention that Hunt uses both measures 
of reliability. 

To test statistically the coefficient and 
index of reliability is not only redundant 
but misleading. A false sense of the statis- 
tical significance develops and questionable 
conclusions result. The distinction between 
the coefficient and index of reliability is 
important for estimating the standard 


error of measurement—the absolute meas- 


ure of the agreement among judges—as 
described in a subsequent section. 

At present, the usual practice is that 
when reliability estimates are reported for 
tests or scales the coefficient of reliability is 
used. Although the index of reliability isa 
useful theoretical concept, it is of little 
practical value since one can never know 
the true extent of movement. To the 
research worker it makes very little differ- 
ence which estimate is used. The use of 
the index of reliability should be ques 
tioned, though, when used in a discipline 
unfamiliar with the subtleties of measure- 
ment theory. 


The Refinement of the Scale 


The possibility of improving the relia 
bility of the scale by increasing the number 
of steps was studied. The 7-step scale was 
expanded to a 70-step scale by multiplying 
the anchoring points of the former scale 
by ten to obtain the corresponding anchor- 
ing points on the latter scale. 

Two groups of six student caseworkers 
each were trained in the use of the Move- 
ment Scale. Group A used the 7-step scale 
for the first 41 individuals. These judg- 
ments were reviewed and the final 34 indi- 
viduals were rated using the 7o-step scale. 
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For Group B the procedure was reversed: 
the 7o-step scale was used for the initial 
, individuals and after these judgments 
were reviewed the 7-step scale was used 
with the final 34 individuals. The results 
are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


MEAN INTER-JUDGE CORRELATION FOR Two Groups 
or SIX STUDENT CASEWORKERS BY SCALE AND BY 
SEQUENCE OF RATING." 














Sequence Group A Group B 
Period 1 7-step 70-step 
N=41 == .72 i= .73 
Period 2 70-step 7-step 
N = 34 F#— .&7 r= .78 











*Nathan Kogan, Leonard S. Kogan, and J. McV. 
Hunt, The Effect of an Expanded Scale on the Re- 
liability of Judgments of Movement, p. 11. 


The mean intercorrelation for the six 
student caseworkers of Group A was .72 
for the first 41 cases using the 7-step scale 
and .87 for the final 34 cases using the 
yostep scale. For Group B, the mean 
intercorrelation for the six student case- 
workers using the 70-step scale was .73 for 
the initial 41 cases and .78 for the final 
34 cases judged with the 7-step scale. 

Unfortunately, the problem of the effect 
of the refinement of the scale on reliability 
is confounded with that of training the 
judges. It is apparent from the data that 
with partially trained judges it makes very 
little difference whether one uses a 7-step or 
yostep scale. For the former scale the 
average intercorrelation is .72 and for the 
latter scale .73. Additional training was 
provided by having the judges review their 
respective judgments for the initial 41 
individuals. 

A previous study estimated the reliability 
of reviewed judgments to be .80 using the 
7step scale.® If one assumes that .87 
represents the reliability of the 7o-step 
scale for trained judges, the question arises 
as to whether this can be accounted for by 
a ten-fold increase in the scale. 

The relationship between increased 


® J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, and Leonard 
S. Kogan, Testing Results in Social Casework, p. 15. 
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reliability and increase in the length of a 
test was derived independently by Spear- 
man and Brown and published simultane- 
ously by them in 1910.1° A large variety 
of experiments have been carried out with 
the Spearman-Brown formula and its appli- 
cability validated in many different situa- 
tions. The essential assumption in using 
the Spearman-Brown formula is that the 
lengthened scale must be homogeneous; the 
lengthened scale must be comparable in 
every way to the shorter scale. Knowing 
the reliability of the shorter scale and the 
number of times its length is increased, one 
can predict the reliability of the lengthened 
scale by the formula 


nry, 
lun = 
me 1 (—1) Ty 


where r,, is the reliability of the scale 
increased n times and rj, is the reliability 
of the original scale. Similarly, if r,, and 
Y;; are known, then n, the number of 
times the scale was effectively increased, 
can be determined by solving the above 
formula implicitly. 

Using the Spearman-Brown formula, the 
anticipated reliability of a ten-fold increase 
of a scale with initial reliability of .80 
would be .98; but a reliability of only .87 
was obtained. Therefore, one may raise 
the question of how many times a scale of 
reliability .80 must be expanded to yield 
a reliability of .87. By use of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula, the reliability of .87 
would be obtained by expanding the scale- 
1.7 times or approximately by a two-fold 
increase. Thus, the 7o-step scale represents. 
a pseudo-expansion not realized in prac- 
tice. A 14-step scale would yield equally 
high reliability. 

While the introspective reports of the 
judges were not available to the writer, 
one can surmise that when a scale that is. 
too broad is used, the major difficulty 
arises in those instances when judgments 
have to be made of cases falling midway 
between two scale points. While this 
logic can be used to increase the scale 
indefinitely, the literature on judgment 
scales indicates that seldom do they exceed 





10 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1936, p. 419. 
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TABLE III 
THE STANDARD ERROR OF MEASUREMENT FOR VARYING SCALES, LENGTH OF CASEWORK 
EXPERIENCE, AND AMOUNT OF TRAINING 
——= 
Insufficient Training 
Mea, 
Sample Judges Mean Mean Mean Standard Error 
Scale Size Type No. Mean SD Inter-r of Measurement « 
7-step 64 CW 22 1.12 1.07 74 55 
7-step 41 ST-A 6 1.25 .89 -72 47 
70-step 41 ST-B 6 1.24 1.07 73 -56 
Sufficient Training 
7-step 75 CW 22 1.06 -98 .80 -44 
7-step 34 ST-B -80 -95 -78 -45 
7o-step 34 ST-A 1.17 1.06 87 38 
. . — SD qian 
nine intervals for untrained judges. Effect of Tr ‘ning 


Whether any amount of training in the 
rating of human traits can justify the use 
of the 7o-step scale is questionable. 

Further statistical support for the con- 
tention that the scale has been expanded 
two-fold rather than ten-fold is available 
from the confounded experimental design." 
A trained judge has a reliability of .87 
using the 7o-step scale. If the scale is 
decreased ten-fold, the reliability for this 
judge should drop to .41; if there is a two- 
fold decrease, the scale reliability should 
drop to .77._ For Group B, trained on the 
yo-step scale, the reliability using the 7- 
step scale was .78. Similarly, for student 
caseworkers who are trained using the 7- 
step scale the reliability is .78. A ten-fold 
increase in scale should yield a reliability 
of .97; a two-fold increase would yield .88. 
For Group A, trained on the 7-step scale, 
a reliability of .87 was obtained using the 
7o-step scale. All the statistical results 
can therefore be explained on the basis 
of a two-fold increase in the Movement 
Scale. 


11“Confounded” is used here to indicate a de- 
sign so structured that the effects of the variables 
cannot be differentiated. 


The preceding analysis indicates that 
the differential increase in reliability for 
the two groups can be explained solely in 
relation to the expansion of the scale. 
There is no evidence that one method of 
training judges is any better than the other 
method. Both methods appear to be 
equally effective. 


Absolute Measures of Reliability 


The analysis of the effects of the expan- 
sion of the scale, training, and experience 
of the judges has been expressed in rela- 
tive terms as correlation coefficients. In 
absolute terms, as indicated by the standard 
errors of measurement, the effects of the 
expansion, training, and experience varia- 
bles are less evident. - In Table III, the 
standard errors of measurement have 
been computed wherever the data were 
available. 

The most striking indication of this 
table is the effect of sufficient training. 
Whenever there was sufficient training, the 
standard error of measurement decreased 
regardless of the casework experience of 
the judge or the expansion of the scale. 
The smallest standard error of measure 
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The Reliability of the Movement Scale 


ment occurs when a group of casework 
students, sufficiently trained, uses the 70- 
step scale. For insufficiently trained stu- 
dents the standard error of measurement 
is larger for the 70-step scale than for the 
pstep scale (.56 to .47), which may indicate 
different’ learning rates in the use of the 
two scales. 

A statistical test for the significance of 
the difference between the standard errors 
of measurement for the 7- and 70-step scales 
indicates that the difference is probably 
uve to sampling fluctuations. Casework 
students and experienced caseworkers show 
no significant difference in their respective 
standard errors of measurement. 


— 


Type of Scale Units 


Another important variable influencing 

~reliability of the Movement Scale is 
the scale .>'ues assigned to the anchoring 
cases. “ihese choring cases are placed 
at equal intervai. along the scale. The 
question still to be investigated is whether 
there is a linear relationship‘: >»etween the 
client’s actual movement and the case- 
worker’s judgment of movement. This is 
a basic implicit assumption that Hunt 
makes. Equally relevant is the question 
of whether an interval scale should be 
used altogether. Less stringent assump- 
tions would be necessary had a nominal 
or ordinal scale been used. 


Results 


An examination of Hunt’s data revealed 
the use of two concepts of reliability, the 
coeficient and the index, without any 
apparent recognition of their functional 
relationship. Use was made of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula to re-analyze some of 
the data. In addition, the standard error 
of measurement was computed for various 
groups. These analyses yielded some results 
at variance with those already published. 
The areas of agreement and disagreement 
are as follows: 

1. Hunt: The 7o-step scale may be 
ultra-fine for certain judges. It is quite 
possible that this scale has overshot the 
mark, attaining a degree of ultra-fineness 
which taxes the discriminatory ability of 
the judges. 
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Gershenson: The reliability of the 7o- 
step scale is similar to that expected of a 
14-step scale. The scale was expanded 
five times beyond the competence of trained 
judges. 

Comment: Experimentally, it was fortu- 
nate that the scale was expanded to 70 
steps. This made it possible to infer the 
effective expansion of the scale. Had the 
scale been increased initially to 14 steps,. 
there still would have been a question 
about further increase in reliability as a 
function of further expansion of the scale. 

2. Hunt: The expanded scale should 
not be used before thorough training has 
been given in the original 7-step scale. 

Gershenson: Thorough training is 
needed before either scale is used. There- 
is no evidence that initial training in the 
7-step scale is necessary for the use of the 
7o-step scale. 

Comment: The issue becomes academic 
when the 7o-step scale is reduced to its 
effective length of 14 steps. The best 
possible method is consistently to train a 
judge with the scale he is eventually going 
to use. 

3. Hunt: Utilizing the expanded 7o-step- 
scale before judges have undergone train- 
ing in the original scale may actually 
decrease the level of inter-judge agreement. 

Gershenson: Utilizing the 7o-step scale- 
before judges have undergone training in 
the original scale does not decrease or 
increase the level of inter-judge agreement. 

Comment: For insufficiently trained 
judges, the reliability coefficients are simi- 
lar for both scales. The standard error 
of measurement is larger for the 70-step 
scale but not significantly so. 

4. Hunt: Judges failed to achieve 
optimum level of proficiency on the first 
19 cases. 

Gershenson: Judges failed to achieve 
optimum level of proficiency during the 
training period, but achieved this profi- 
ciency after reviewing 41 judgments of the 
first 19 cases. 

Comment: Complete agreement. 

5. Hunt: Social work students in the 
present study became as competent as 
experienced caseworkers in using the 
Movement Scale. 
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Gershenson: Social work students are 
as competent as experienced caseworkers 
in using the Movement Scale on summaries 
prepared by experienced caseworkers. 

Comment: The students were not rating 
case records but summaries written by expe- 
rienced caseworkers for the purpose of 
showing movement. The professional 
component of the judgment process con- 
sisted primarily in the selection of the 
case record material to include in the 
summary. The basic issue is not whether 
students can judge summaries as compe- 
tently as the experienced workers but 
whether students would write the same 
summaries as caseworkers. A related issue 
is whether any experienced worker would 
write the same summary as the worker on 
the case. Both issues raise the question of 
the validity of the summary. 


Conclusions 


The reliability coefficient of the 7-step 
movement scale is .80 for trained judges— 
either caseworkers or students. The stand- 
ard error of measurement is .45, indicating 
that if a client has a true scale value of 
+1 on the Movement Scale, then one may 
expect two-thirds of all actual judgments 
will vary between +.6 and +1.5, or 99 
per cent of all actual judgments will vary 
between —.2 and 2.2. 


Social Casework 


The 7o-step scale has been expanded 
too much for the increase in reliabilj 
obtained. Similar reliability may be 
expected from a 14-step scale. The stand. 
ard error of measurement is not appreciably 
reduced for the 7o-step scale. The present 
manual need not be abandoned. All that 
is needed is an additional sentence indj. 
cating that judgments can be made at half. 
step intervals; for example, —2.0, —15, 
—1.0, . ~~, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0. 

One does not hesitate to conclude that 
social work students are as competent as 
experienced caseworkers in using the scale, 
The reader should be aware, though, that 
this competence refers only to rating sum. 
maries of case records that were written 
by experienced caseworkers specifically to 
show movement. 


The training program using seven or 
nine training cases is inadequate. Only 
after experience with about 50 individuals 
do most judges appear to have become 
proficient in the use of the scale. This 
training does not have to follow any pre. 
scribed pattern or sequence. 


(Note: The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Morris H. Price and Mary E. MacDonald 
for their constructive suggestions. 

While most of the references in this article are to 
J. McV. Hunt, major credit for some of the studies 
cited should go to Nathan Kogan, Leonard §. 
Kogan, and Margaret Blenkner.) 


Editorial Notes 


1952 Student Research Awards 


The Smith College School of Social 
Work is offering a third series of awards 
for research undertaken by students in 
accredited schools of social work. The 
three awards, which are sponsored by the 
Ruth Ensign Pease Memorial Fund of the 
Association for Family Service of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, are intended to stimulate 
interest in research by giving recognition to 
high levels of attainment in this area. 

Schools of social work are invited to 
enter the best thesis, project report, or 
research study accepted by the school in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the professional degree between January 


1 and December 31, 1952. Entries must be 
received by January 12, 1953, addressed 
to Dr. Sophie T. Cambria, 457 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


Alan D. Finlayson Memorial Fund 


Cleveland social workers are mourning 
the loss of Dr. Alan Daniel Finlayson, 
whose death occurred suddenly April 33. 


To the staff members of the many social - 


agencies for whom he was consultant since 
1935, and to students in the School of. 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
serve University where he was a member 
of the faculty from 1938 to 1948, Dr. Fin- 
layson was a beloved teacher and colleague. 
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Readers’ Comments 


Dr. Finlayson, who had practiced in 
Cleveland since 1920, was a pioneer in 

chiatric consultation to social agencies. 
His contribution to casework reached far 
beyond his immediate locality through the 
many seminars and institutes he conducted. 
His article on “The Diagnostic Process in 
Continuing Treatment” in THE FamiILy, 
November, 1937, stands as a classic. 

Plans are in progress to establish a me- 
morial fund in which Dr. Finlayson’s many 
social work associates throughout the coun- 


Readers’ 


To THE EDITOR: 


As suggested by Miss Regensburg, Miss 
Hamilton, and your own Editorial Notes 
in the February issue of SociaL CASEworK, 
Social Work Education in the United 
States—the so-called “Hollis Report’— 
contains material to which all social work- 
ers might well give attention. However, 
those who may not have the time or pa- 
tience to cope with its labored exposition 
ought not to be left under any impression 
that every word of this volume is worthy 
of respectful attention, and they might 
well be warned that it contains little 
factual data and a great deal of opinion 
of dubious validity. To many social work- 
ers it is a disappointing product. 

In its single chapter on graduate profes- 
sional education two major proposals are 
made, one dealing with the classroom cur- 
riculum and one with field work training, 
and the unrewarding character of the ma- 
terial in this chapter is fairly typical of 
the balance of the book. 

Presumably in order to “strengthen and 
deepen” social work education and to avoid 
the “too many atomistic two-credit hour 
courses that lack sequence or pattern for 
integration,” the curriculum proposal is 
for “four or five comprehensive and articu- 
lated areas of study” to be taught through- 
out the first year of training. Emphasis 
is to be upon “basic curriculum concepts” 
of an unspecified nature rather than, as 
a good many modern educators think it 
should be, upon students. In the absence 
of any data on current offerings in schools 
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try are invited to participate. The fund 
will be used to purchase a collection of 
professional literature which will be pre- 
sented to the library of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences of Western Reserve 
University. The books will be made availa- 
ble to all social workers in the community. 

Checks should be made out to the Alan 
D. Finlayson Memorial Fund and may be 
sent to Angela Trannett, Chairman, Family 
Service Association, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Comments 


of social work (surely a reasonable expecta- 
tion in a study of this nature) it is impos- 
sible to evaluate this proposal, but it is 
equally impossible to escape the feeling 
that it constitutes little more than the sort 
of curriculum juggling that is found at all 
levels of education and that so often seems 
to be merely a substitute for creative think- 
ing and effective teaching. The insignifi- 
cant character of this basic curriculum 
proposal is suggested in the “recognition 
that the four broad areas or courses may 
be broken into somewhat smaller units 
without violating the purpose... .” To 
separate eight into four and then multiply 
by two is an exercise requiring but a 
modest capacity for thought. 

It is extremely difficult to assess the 
proposals with regard to field work, for it is 
on only a few points that the intentions 
of the report are clear. In the chapter on 
graduate education it is recommended that 
field work teachers be employed by the 
schools but, in keeping with a rather un- 
fortunate pattern of disorganization, the 
matter is dealt with in a later chapter in 
which, after first stating that no one out- 
side the field of social work should attempt 
to resolve the issue, the report asserts that 
it is equally sound and valid to have field 
work teachers employed either by school 
or by agency. Consideration of this matter 
of acknowledged inconsequence might well 
have been omitted in favor of study of more 
important aspects of the agency-school rela- 
tionship. Also explicit is the contention 
that field work is in some way or other to 
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be integrated with classroom teaching, but 
there is no attempt to depict current prac- 
tice in this area and it is impossible to 
detect just what changes the report envi- 
sions. A third and most important fact 
is clear, and that is that the student in 
the field will not engage in practice until 
the end of his first year in school. He will 
engage in “observation and group partici- 
pation,” but as to observation of what and 
group participation in what and with 
whom, the report is completely silent. 
Perhaps the pertinence of the recom- 
mendations with regard to field work may 
be judged by the fact that exactly one para- 
graph is devoted to a portrayal of so com- 
plex a subject as current field work prac- 
tice. This superficial treatment is followed 
by the bland assertion that “In the view 
of this report, the instructional procedure 
described in the preceding paragraph is not 
educationally sound or administratively 
economical for use with beginning profes- 
sional students.” Since there is no evidence 
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that the product of that procedure was 
subjected to any critical appraisal, one 
cannot but question the validity of this 
view. 

It is obvious that Dr. Hollis has acquired 
some information and opinion about social 
work and social work education. He has 
sensed some of the current issues and cop. 
flicts in the field and has given approval 
to certain trends that have been evident 
in recent years in such areas as under. 
graduate education, specialization, licens. 
ing, and advanced study. But to r 
the report as a source of reliable informa. 
tion or wise guidance for the future is to 
accord it an importance that it scarcely 
deserves. 


EverETT E. WILSON 

Director of First-Year Field Work 
The School of Social Work 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Book Reviews 


THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING: 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd. 336 pp., 1951. 
Association Press, New York, or SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $4.50. 


This study fulfils well its two main purposes: 
“to examine the development of marriage and 
family counseling in the United States, and to 
record details of its practice.” Caseworkers inter- 
ested in the history and scope of the marriage 
counseling movement will find especially useful 
Chapters I, III, and IV, and Appendix B, which 
give an excellent picture of the development and 
present scope of marriage counseling in this country, 
and its inception in German-speaking Europe and 
in England. Dr. Mudd gives considerably more 
recognition than other writers outside the family 
service movement to both the quantity and quality 
of the marriage counseling done by family case- 
work agencies. She continues, however, to follow 
the curious custom of other writers in seeming to 
choose arbitrarily three of the 240 member agencies 
of the Family Service Association of America for 
inclusion in the list of 35 functioning services 
examined in detail in the appendix. One gets 
the impression that in all other respects this is 
a comprehensive list of marriage counseling services 


available in this country. Although the three 
casework agencies included are agencies of high 
standards, they themselves would no doubt agree 
that their work is not essentially different from 
that of innumerable other family service agencies 
which logic would suggest should also have been 
included in the study. 

In 10 of the 35 services reporting, either the 
size of full-time staff is not clearly stated or the 
staff is entirely part-time. Many of those with 
part-time staff are under college auspices where 
teaching staff, principally in the fields of sociology 
or psychology, give varying amounts of time to 
counseling. These services range in size from 
four or five part-time staff members to as many 
as 16 in one instance. Of the 25 services clearly 
reporting the number of full-time staff, 12 have 
only one such person, and only the three F.S.A.A. 
members, reporting staffs respectively of 27, 2% 
and 85, have more than four full-time staff mem- 
bers. The smaller services tend to use additional 
part-time counselors. Specific information about 
training is unavailable in many instances but from 
what is given we learn that, in addition to the 
134 caseworkers listed in the three F.S.A.A. agencies, 
11 other caseworkers are among the full-time work- 
ers enumerated as employed in this field. This is 
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Book Reviews 


a ter number than that drawn from any other 
discipline. Three psychiatrists are listed, 6 psy- 
chologists, 2 clergymen, 2 nurses, 2 with graduate 

raining specifically in marriage counseling, 1 
home economist, 1 with graduate work in education. 
Ten are doctors of philosophy, a few outside the 
social work field hold Master's degrees, almost 
all are college graduates. 

Chapters Vill, IX, and X give an excellent 
picture of the counseling work done at the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia of which Dr. Mudd 
js director. The method is essentially casework, 
with emphasis on individualization, acceptance, the 
right of the client to self-direction, client participa- 
tion. Catharsis, reassurance, and an educational 
approach are stressed. One gets the impression 
that a positive transference is put to use in 
allaying anxiety and that contact is usually ter- 
minated before more complicated aspects of the 
dient-worker relationship emerge. Most family 
caseworkers would want a fuller diagnostic study 
based on wider understanding of the client as a 
basis for treatment. Clinical orientation seems 
weak. This no doubt reflects the author’s belief 
that marriage conflict can usually be treated with- 
out getting into the individual’s total adjustment 
and that most marriage problems do not involve 
serious personality disturbances. It is also con- 
sistent with the belief that a clear line can be 
drawn between psychiatry and casework and 
between casework and psychotherapy. 

Preliminary findings from 76 cases indicate 
7 per cent regression, 32 per cent no change, and 
improvement in 58 per cent. 

This is a straightforward, conscientious, well- 
written study of the marriage counseling field 
which should be of value to every social worker 
interested in this subject. 

FLORENCE HOLLIs 
New York School of Social 
New York, N. Y. 


Work 


THE SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHALLENGE OF 
OUR AGING POPULATION: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE EASTERN STATES HEALTH CONFERENCE, 
MARCH 31-APRIL 1, 1949. 1950, 183 pp., 
Columbia University Press, New York, or So- 
CIAL CASEWORK. $2.75. 


Rarely do we find within the covers of one book 
a subject approached from so many viewpoints. 
This fact, in itself, points up the complexity of 
the problem of our aging population. It is a 
source of encouragement to see the attention given 
to the subject by the different scientific groups. 
The contributors to this book include authorities 
in the fields of public health, science, medicine, 
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psychiatry, social work, sociology, and others. 
Each paper approaches the problem from the 
viewpoint of the author’s specialty, and the result 
is as encompassing a coverage as one could hope 
to find. It is not a book to read through at one 
sitting, but rather a book to keep on one’s refer- 
ence shelf to use again and again. Each paper 
may be read by itself without loss of continuity, 
but readers will have a preference for certain ones 
because of their interest in various phases of the 
problem. Readers may find some of the papers 
too technical, but they emphasize the scope of the 
problem of the aging process and the particular 
focus of the different professions. 

No attempt can be made in this brief résumé 
to review the individual papers. One can only 
say that the reading of the book in its entirety 
will not only point out the enormity of the problem, 
but will give the reader a broad concept and a 
glimpse into vistas heretofore unseen. Who has 
realized that a study of the aging process should 
begin with the obstetrician and pediatrician? Who 
of us have been aware of the research being done 
through gerontological societies in this country 
and in Europe? We have known that our aging 
population is increasing, but did we know that 
this is due to three broad factors? Have we real- 
ized that intelligent planning is needed now for 
the time when we shall have eighteen million 
persons over 65 years of age instead of nine 
million? Have we known the influence of nutrition 
on the process of aging? Have we realized that 
many chronic diseases that brought death or 
disabling illness thirty years ago are now con- 
trolled? The retirement myth is exploded, and 
problems created by forced retirement are stressed. 
How thought-provoking is the statement made by 
one of the authors, “We have succeeded in adding 
years to life, but not in adding life to years.” 

Caseworkers will find particularly helpful the 
paper, “Psychological Factors That Have a Bear- 
ing on the Aging Process,” by Edward B. Allen, 
M.D. Here we find basic help in understanding 
the older client. The young and the old often 
have a mutual attraction for one another; both 
have many ambitions and hopes which have not 
been realized, both are inclined to fantasy. Dr. 
Allen points out why the older person behaves as 
he does, and helps us to understand and accept 
him. 

No one who reads this book will fail to realize 
how challenging is the problem of our aging 
population. 

MARGARET B. RYDER 
The Benjamin Rose Institute 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PLANNING THE OLDER YEARS: Wilma Donahue 
and Clark Tibbitts, editors. 248 pp., 1950. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, or 
SociAL CASEWORK. $2.50. 


This book grew out of the extension program of 
the University of Michigan and its recently in- 
augurated program in gerontology. The inaugura- 
tion of such a program is, in itself, inspiring to 
those concerned with the problems of our rapidly 
growing body of older people. The book is com- 
posed of papers by authorities in various fields 
interested in alleviating some of the problems facing 
the aged group and of preventing difficulties before 
they become problems. 

The emphasis on the area of prevention is a 
hopeful one, but it is pointed out that our in- 
formation on aging will remain biased and unsatis- 
factory until we have physiological and psychologi- 
cal studies carried out on normal older people still 
living and working in the community. A program 
of education is necessary to combat current atti- 
tudes toward aging and the aged. “Nothing is to 
be gained by a continued attitude of resignation 
and acceptance of aging as synonymous with de- 
generation.” Attention is given to recreational 
needs and one paper is devoted to a recreational 
project successfully carried out in Ann Arbor. 

Providing appropriate living arrangements for 
older people is a growing national problem 
which is discussed, with comment on the use of 
housing developments. The poorhouses and in- 
firmaries that house hundreds of our aged popula- 
tion are scrutinized. In the main, these institu- 
tions give only custodial care, with no thought of 
rehabilitation or good medical and nursing care. 
The inmates degenerate physically and mentally. 
Conditions prevailing in most of these institutions 
are “no less than a national disgrace.” A measure 
of hope as to what can be accomplished, even in 
small and relatively poor institutions, is shown in 
a paper that discusses a program carried out in 
one county home. This shining demonstration 
resulted in marked improvement in the residents’ 
mental and physical health and their achievement 
of some degree of happiness. 

Employment of older workers is discussed from 
the standpoints of industry and of labor. One 
author writes about the value of hobbies as one 
grows older and the pleasure to be found in such 
pursuits. 

This book will ensure the reader a wide knowl- 
edge of the problems of the older years, what is 
being done and needs to be done about them, and 
offers ideas of planning for those years. 


MARGARET B. RYDER 
The Benjamin Rose Institute 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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LEGAL AID IN THE UNITED STATES: Emery 4. 
Brownell. 333 pp-, 1951. The Lawyer's Co 
operative Publishing Company, Rochester, Ney 
York, or SociAL CASEWORK. $4.50. 


The. title page states that this book is “A § 
of the Availability of Lawyers’ Services for Persons 
Unable to Pay Fees.” To obtain the n 
facts Mr. Brownell visited all the legal aid societie, 
in the United States. From information gathere 
in his conferences as well as from reports and 
correspondence he has written an accurate Teport 
about the extent of legal aid services in both ciyij 
and criminal cases. The reader can ascertain the 
number of societies, their organization and support, 
the number of cases handled, and the types of cases, 
The different types of legal aid societies and the 
function and responsibilities of the National As. 
sociation of Legal Aid Organizations are discussed 
at some length. 

Mr. Brownell states emphatically that not only 
the American Bar Association, but also each local 
Association and each lawyer has the professional 
obligation to guarantee that the protection of the 
law is never denied any person because of poverty, 
In the introduction, Reginald Heber Smith clearly 
and fluently makes the same point. That fact, in 
and of itself, makes the book worth while. 

Another excellent section of the book, well-stated 
and practical, deals with standards of performance 
for individual legal aid societies. 

This book gives an excellent historical sketch of 
the growth and development of legal aid services, 
both locally and nationally, and shows the amount 
of legal aid available. Neither nationally nor 
locally, however, is an adequate amount of legal 
aid available. The responsibility for increasing 
both the number of societies and the resources of 
those already existing is definitely placed on the 
legal profession. 

There are unfortunate omissions which make 
the study less useful than it might have been. One 
of these is the failure to report the attempts that 
are being made to improve the quality of legal 
services. The author writes about “standards of 
performance” but does not report the ways in which 
the national organization is attempting to have 
these standards adopted. The report about the 
quality of service fails to answer the reader's 
question, “How useful are these societies to theif 
clients?” 

It is also unfortunate that so little space is 
given to the relationship between legal aid and 
social services or to the place that social workers 
might occupy in a legal aid office. It has been 


adequately demonstrated that the clients of legal 
aid societies have many problems other than those 
which it is the responsibility of a legal aid society 
Many problems, for example, divorce, 


to handle. 
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custody of children, eviction, non-payment of loans, 
and so on, have a social as well as a legal side. 
The author gives only about two pages to the social 
services despite the fact that some societies have 
given a good deal of thought to the integration of 
legal and social services. 

In the introduction, Mr. Smith discusses the use 
of public funds in the support of legal aid 
services. His opinion seems to be that, if there 
were governmental subsidy of legal aid, or if it were 
a governmental function, the freedom of the at- 
torneys in the legal aid societies would be destroyed 
and the services would be under government con- 
trol. The reviewer does not agree with this opinion, 
which is also shared by other members of the 
American Bar Association Survey Council. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Smith presents opinions in 
the introduction instead of adhering to the stated 
purpose of telling “how the report was planned, 
how the study was made, and how the findings 
were checked and reviewed.” 

In various parts of the book it is clearly shown 
how government and private legal aid organizations 
are working together in many ways to provide legal 
aid services. In a democracy, government and 
private interests must work together for the good 
of all, not eyeing each other with suspicion. We 
must develop common ideals and join hands to 
realize them. A great deal of co-operative effort 
has already been undertaken in legal aid work, 
and it is to be hoped that the expression of 
opinions by Mr. Smith and others will not inter- 
fere with the continuing development of legal aid 
services through the co-operative efforts of govern- 
ment and privately supported groups. 

Joret D. HUNTER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Have You Seen These? 


The Latest in Vocational Services: Proceedings of 
the Midwest Conference of Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice Agencies sponsored by the Jewish Occupational 
Council, January, 1951. Presentation of papers on 
many aspects of vocational services, including such 
topics as “integrating group and individual serv- 
ices,” “when to refer the client to a casework 
agency,” “small business consultation,” and so on. 
(Copies not for sale.) 


Social Disorganization, by Mabel A. Elliott and 
Frances E. Merrill. The third edition of a well- 
known sociological study of social problems, pre- 
sented from the standpoint of the social processes 
which bring them about. Completely rewritten and 
reoriented in the light of recent social research, 
this book is directed to the special needs of the col- 
lege student but presents an integrated and dynamic 
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approach to social problems. A reference book di- 
rected to all persons concerned with social welfare. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1950, $4.50.) 


International Advisory Social Welfare Services 
(Technical Assistance for Social Progress No. 2). 
A study “to help Member Governments promote 
higher standards of living and conditions of social 
progress in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations,” and “to provide background in- 
formation to help determine the best method of 
serving Governments, furnishing them at their re- 
quest with technical assistance in the field of sociad 
welfare activities.” (United Nations, Department 
of Social Affairs, New York 17, N. Y., 1949, 50 cents.) 





A Reminder 
SociAL CAsEworK is not published for 
the months of August and September.. The 
next issue will be that of October. 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 

by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN tuberculosis and cancer hospital has 
opening for two social workers. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision, good salary, and good working condi- 
tions. Write Honora Wilson, Director of Social Service, 
City of Hope, Duarte, Calif. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS. Expanding program re- 
quires: 3 Junior PSW, $310-$376 month, require graduate 
social work school with specialization PSW. 6 Senior PSW, 
$376-$458 month, requirements as above plus 2 years’ PSW 
experience. | supervising PSW, $415-$505 month, graduate 
social work school plus 4 years' PSW experience. Civil serv- 
ice; appointment at beginning salary; annual increases; three 
weeks’ paid vacation plus paid holidays; 12 days sick leave 
annually; retirement system; group health and life insur- 
ance available. Wire or write Joseph Andriola, Director, 
Social Service Dept., Patton State Hospital, Patton, 
Calif. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKERS—salary 
per annum $2904-$4632 set according to training and ex- 
perience. Qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation. 
Apply General Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








SUPERVISORS—graduates accredited school plus supervisory 
experience for adoption division and child-placing division. 
Salary per annum $3756-$4872 set according to training and 
experience. Psychiatric consultation program. Apply Gen- 
eral Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an approved 
school of social work, for general hospital with expanding 
program. Experience desired but not essential. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Write Director, 
Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 
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CASEWORKER. Woman for small, multiple-functioning Jew- 
ish agency. Retirement plan. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Write Jewish Service Bureau, 1188 Main St., Bridge- 
port 3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. |! diate opening for professionally quali- 
fied person in small private agency offering both group 
and foster home services to children. Good personnel prac- 
tices and opportunity for growth with job. Member CWLA. 
New England community, 60 miles from New York City. 
Write Executive Director, Woodfield Children's Village, 1899 
Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 29, Conn. 








CASEWORKER—graduate of accedited social work school. 
Family agency of good standards, staff of 14 professionals, 
good supervision and psychiatric consultation, liberal per- 
sonnel practices. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Attractive city. Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally quall- 
fied person, preferably with experience, for family and 
children's agency. Present opening to $3660. Psychiatric 
consultation, good personnel! practices, attractive office, op- 
portunity for close association with board and community. 
Write Marie F. Zeitz, Family Service, 33 Court St., New 
Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in family and children's agency for 
caseworker in Grade II classification. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Information given upon 
inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 
478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in fafnily-children's service agency 
for professionally qualified supervisor of casework. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for graduate of ac- 
credited school of social work, preferably with experience. 
Salary commensurate with experience and skill. Write Trav- 
elers Aid Society, Railroad Station, New Haven 10, Conn. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. |! diate opening for 
graduate of accredited school of social work in out- 
patient department of 230-bed general hospital. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Excellent commutation from 
N.Y.C. Contact Personnel Director, Stamford Hospital, 
Stamford, Conn. 








CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for school of social 
work graduate. Casework with travelers, runaways, migrants, 
newcomers. Good personnel practices and supervision. Be- 
ginning salary $2900-$3300 dependent on experience. Write 
Travelers Aid Society, Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Wil- 
mington |, Dela. 





CASEWORKER with Master's degree in social work. Salary 
$3000-$4000, depending on experience. Write Travelers Aid 
Society, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





SMALL AGENCY with varied and expanding program for 
children has immediate opening for trained and experi- 
enced caseworker. Salary commensurate with education 
and experience. Located in historic southern city. Write 
Children's Services, Inc., 4 E. Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 





JUNIOR CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for junior 
caseworker, graduate of accredited school of social work, 
interested in a progressive family agency. Limited case 
load, supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary $3200- 


$4000 dependent on ability and experience. Write Miss 
Clare Hummel, Executive Secretary, Family Service Asso- 
ciation, 79 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 





Social Case 


SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for 
worker, preferably with psychiatric field work plac 
experience in psychiatric setting. Casework with 
dren and adults, marital counseling, in progressive 
agency. Psychiatric consultation. Modern, new 
Member of National Health and Retirement Insurance 
personnel policies. Salary $4200-$4900 dependent on 
ence and ability. Write Miss Clare Hummel, & 
Secretary, Family Service Association, 79 S. River St., 
Hh. 





CASEWORKER. Small private child-placing agency, 
ary dependent on qualifications. Service offered to 
mothers; temporary institutional care of infants up to 
18 months; adoption program. Qualified supervision, 
chiatric consultation. Apply Rev. C. Bertram Sw, 
Executive Director, Augustana Nursery, 2042 N. Orleans 
Chicago /4, Ill. 





OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE: (a) Social worker with 
ministrative ability to serve as administrator, school 
young women; relatively new institution; challenging ¢ 
tunity; substantial salary; complete maintenance ine 
beautiful apartment. (b) Medical, new hospital, 350 beds 
affiliated medical school; university center, South. (c) Social 
worker, qualified to organize and establish department, 30. 
bed hospital; university center, Midwest. Burneice Larson, 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Bidg., Chicago II, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. MA degree. No additional experience nec. 
essary. Small agency. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Family Service of Evanston, 1114 Church 
St., Evanston, Ill. 





CASEWORKER for multiple-service children's agency. Chi. 
cago suburb, professionally trained male or female, insti- 
tution or foster home cases. Member CWLA. Salary from 
$3000. Write Methodist Children's Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORKER to work with emotionally disturbed children 
in small residential treatment center. Non-sectarian chest 
agency serving an age range from 7-13 years. Beautiful 
location in Chicago suburb. Excellent, frequent psychiatric 
consultation. Prefer experienced practitioner but will con- 
sider beginner. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 
Residence optional. Write H. R. Kleinke, Executive Direc- 
tor, Ridge Farm, Lake Forest, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained family 
caseworker in small agency in Chicago suburb. Resources 
of the large city but located in small community. Salary 
for beginning caseworker, $3060; more with experience. 
Write Miss Marian Emery, Family Service Association, 110 
Westgate, Oak Park, Ill. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Male or female for private 
agency. MSW and experience preferred. Work with emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Chest agency. Beginning salary 
$4000. Write Carl Smucker, Director, Protestant Welfare 
Service, 810 Central Bank Bldg., Rockford, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate degree and experience. Immedi- 
ate employment. Salary to $4440, dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Private, multiple-function child-placing agency offer 
ing foster home care, institutional care, service to unmar- 
ried mothers, adoption service, and day care. Annual in- 
crements; good personnel practices; member CWLA. Apply 
te Newell W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Children's 
Service League, 730 E. Vine St., Springfield, III. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for graduate of accredited school 
of social work, preferably with experience. Small pro 
gressive private agency. Good supervision. Salary depend- 
ent upon experience. Minimum salary $3000. Write Family 
Welfare Association, 730 E. Vine St., Springfield, Ill. 











